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Rocet’s or \ritTER’s Dicest, both practically indispensable 
to the ambitious writer of today. The coupon below will 
bring you both for only $3.50 if used promptly, 








How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
Roget’s supply that elusive word or phrase. More 
necessary to effective style and description than even 











a dictionary. No writer will be without its valua- 
ble help once he or she has used it. The dictionary 
supplies the meaning of a known word; the 
Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—for 
all the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult 
of expression without this reference. 








Handsomely bound in 
cloth, 671 pages 


Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning was clear . We 
stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, lucid, 
explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well-defined, per- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
like manner, 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid, 
which amount I enclose herewith (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 
understood that if I am not fully satisfied, you will return my money upon request. 
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Stories of Success 


that mean something to YOU! 





EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 


Author of Numerous Short-Stories and 
Travel Articles 


Estes the Woe © i served in the United 
States Navy aboard the U. S. S. New Orleans. In 1920 
he traveled through the interior of Central America, 
which resulted in his illustrated serial in Wide World, 
“Through Central America on Horseback.” He is the 
author of many stories in 5 pee F Green 
Book, Sunset, Adventure, Wide World, etc. ‘The 

tion Guy”, a book of Short-Stories, is in publica- 
tion (Cosnhit also “ i Through Central 
America,” an illustrated book of travel (T. Fisher Unwin). 


i ed eral novelettes, to . 
see cect ts fining bookiciges novel a 
Central American life. 


“To the ambitious beginner at writing, I can tes- 
tify that Dr. Esenwein spells Opportunity, no less. 
Hie course in etory~weiend, prsikee straight and 
cleanly into the heart of the Maze. By easy, natural 
steps the novice is led from a state of absolute ig- 
norance of technique through the various st. 
of the art, until he stands at last posse ofa 
thorough grounding in all the principles of fiction- 
writing, with achievement a short-story artisti- 
cally acceptable. And the manner of his teaching 
bulks as large as the matter. His kindly, shrewd 
eriticisms were, and are, invaluable to me.”’ 
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Dr. Esenwein’s pupils .zre. selling their work because. 


they are taught to do so. One student has reported 
sales of-$600‘in one week; another has recently won a 
$2000 prize; others have sold their first stories. News 
of this sort comes in every day. 


READ THIS BOOKLET 
Free for the Asking 


Eugene Cunningham and 28 
other authors show how Dr. ]. Berg 
Esenwein helped them to succeed. 
They recommend Dr. Esenwein’s 


40-lesson course in Story-writing. 


Dr. Esenwein’s course solves all 
the problems of fiction-making be- 
cause it deals conclusively with all 
the elements that make up a story, 
whether long or short. Dr. Esen- 
wein is a real teacher; his course 
the introduction to a profession. 


Tell us what kind of work you 
are interested in. Story-writing, 
novel-writing, magazine or news- 
paper writing, verse-writing, and 
all the literary branches are taught. 


 nslastentonteniententastantentenestenteraetereters 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or ob- 
ligation your booklet 


“29 Stories of Success” 
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Make Big Money 
as a News Writer 


ON’T be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—such stories are 
purely mythical. Every successful journalist of today has developed his or 
her acquired talents, commonly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, 
and ability to think rapidly and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went 


ahead. 
One Sure Route to Successful News Writing 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It will show you the right way to begin. It will tell you just how to 
avoid the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 

Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows 
the Shortest Path to AttainmentP 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 


$7.00 for $5.00! 





ELEVEN IMPORTANT The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
LESSONS IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 
:: Newspaper _ Correspondence sd cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
2. What rsdn hg subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
© ‘Rie Bene you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
2, hems ok Diana ie tee = we will extend your subscription for one year 
& ewte Gab tk Stace to he from present date of expiration. 
Paper. If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
6. Newspaper Correspondence. paper field, we know that you will accept this 
7. How to Handle “Copy.” liberal offer today. 
8. General Instructions. 
9. Expressions to Avoid. hat ethegE ‘MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY=<=<==<<-—~ 
10. Branches of Correspondence. ot z 
11. Correspondence as a Bread The We ee Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Winner. I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) for $5.00, 
for which send to me by return mail your “IDEAL” 


COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND. 
ENCE, and{“"ter | my subscription to THE WRITER’S 
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A Chance to get One 


of these Books 


cthe ==> 
AUTHOR'S 
QUESTION 
o ANSWER 


Book 
4 
J.J Hoff mann 


















you may have, absolutely free, a copy of either of the two books pictured above. 


One, “THE AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK,” covers every phase 
of successful authorship. It contains one hundred and sixty-five questions and answers on 
essential things every author should know, all answered clearly and concisely. 


“LETTERS FROM EDITORS” is a bound specimen set of reproductions from inspira- 
tional letters about wanted material, received direct from the editors of well-known magazines. 


All you need to do is to fill in below the names and addresses of ten persons interested 
in some phase of writing, stating whether the interest lies in newspaper work, poetry writing, 
song writing, photoplay writing, etc. Then send them to us, and either of these books 
is yours. 








MAIL THIS BLANK TODAY 
Name Address Interest 


PRN 2 oa, LER Souk Water a Selew ceak ek eleoth cave TEXT EF eS ETRE TUES ESET yee ee 


‘Address Wa ss 06.0 gale SU einen ada ciemeeinas ous numghit ce soa One Soeeki ot toed dilddwde coe th bse ‘ 
Send me free: CJ AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK, or . 


LETTERS FROM EDITORS. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

A. C., Salem, Mass. 


























|The Service Bureau for Writers 
(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Reading, and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 3 
reparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and advised 
upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 

Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 

Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 


that 
October 10, 1924. om l l October 11, 1924. 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: e€ Manuscript Dear Mr. Reeve: 

You may like to For twenty years Mr. James Knapp I have just sold my 
know - I landed Reeve has been helping writers to per- pent ‘. that you 
a ere, except f th your fect and make salable their work. one of the magazines 
suggestion, I would Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had you suggested. pores 
not have thought of “shown him the way.” He was the ~. og i 
submitting fiction. founder and former editor of “The I tried this » Pat on 
—s understand Editor.” In his earlier days he was twenty-four magazines 

at I feel I have —had two critics criti- 


world travel writer for many periodicals ; 
editor of a newspaper, 
magazines. He knows what editors want. 

The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- to 
structive criticism, and suggest mar- 
kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 
merit consideration. Rates and par- 
ticulars will be sent on request. 








Editing, Re- 











cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion 
and landed it. I 
thought you would like 
ow this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 


and various 











J ohnstown, Pa. 











TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
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Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Societe. by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments. Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to 






























Write English; The Making of Verse; udies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuati etc.; and 
wel, and Song 


Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, No 
Writing. Price 0. 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS,—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 











Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 


FOR WRITERS 
PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—. 


0" ctical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
a and the various classes of figures of speech, 


Price $1.00, 


with illustrations. (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the principles set forth in “The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” f incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification, Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to suecess, by 
writers who have succeeded, Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
ams. method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 

rice 70c. 
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A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
for all writers. The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 
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Sell YOUR Short Stories 


O YOU want to write and sell short stories? Others do and so can 

you. If you are a keen observer of life around you, and have a 
knowledge of the technique of putting a short story together, you can 
write the stories that the editors want. For every editor is looking for 
new, well trained writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. 
The editors are waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and 
we will supply the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your 
idea. It is 


The “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE | o.) B) S 
LESSON FEATURE tep by Step 





Lesson 1. The First Essential of 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- Short Story Writing. 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our and Camouflage It. 
Lesson 3. Write About the Things 


regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly agg eta 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra Lesson 4. Themes Are Everywhere. 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 


ideas in writing and selling your stories. Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 


SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER | {22 22g 
anaes. 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
rists. 
The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 


for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together Lesson 11. Characterisation. 
Pp a Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 





> 5 aah 7 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— Leven 18 fhe Siete thao 
both for $5.00. phere and Color. 

Lesson 14. Dialogue. 
Lesson 156. The Climaz. 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 

The Writer’s Digest, clusion, : 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) Characters. mr 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 

COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- Literary Form. 

pag 4 lessons, and also enter ~~ eepertgnes for one year Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 

to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already Le 

A an e pd sson 20. A Sample Plot. 

a subscriber, mark out the word enter” and write in the mar- Lenes Oi. The VYouns ler 

gin of this coupon, “extend” my subscription for one year.) Sought by Editors. 

Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
aruda ds ove Veen nkassuss Gap bee- doe pr cinaesenmpeeeese script. go 

Street <.cccsces 0000000060006) Cece sesscseredeesdshcoceecesess Lesson 23. Originality. 

Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 


Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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Give the English 


Words a Chance 


By J. E. BULLARD 


There seems to be a tendency to draw 
in as many foreign words as possible. 
Look at the inventions and the develop- 
ments during the past fifty years or so. 
There is the telephone, the telegraph, the 
dictophone, the automobile and radio. For 
a time we were satisfied with wireless, but 
that word was too English so we decided 
on radio. It is quite likely in the future 
we will use “radio” as a verb and radio 
programs instead of broadcasting them. Of 
course this will do away with some differ- 
ence of opinion which seems to exist among 
publications as to whether the past tense of 
broadcast should be spelled “broadcast” or 
“broadcasted.” 

The first heavier-than-air aircraft were 
all aeroplanes, but now we have got down 
to airplane, though we have retained aileron, 
fuselage and a number of other foreign 
words. We have biplanes and monoplanes 
instead of double wings and single wings. It 
would seem that English words are not 
even given a chance. 

Of course, horseless carriages or self-pro- 
pelled vehicles were awkward to use to des- 
ignate an automobile, but the British split 
the difference and called it a motor car. For 
a time the automobile industry did not even 
call the engine an engine but rather a motor. 
Now, however, that an electric motor is 
being used to start the engine there is a 
greater tendency to be satisfied with the 


word engine to designate the mechanism in 
which power is produced for driving the 
automobile. 

It seems rather strange as we look back 
that locomotives run on railroads instead of 
on fervias or something else taken from 
other languages. Perhaps though in those 
days it was thought that the word locomo- 
tive was all that could be safely used. At 
the time steam was being developed on rail- 
roads they legislated self-propelled vehicles 
off the public highways. The makers of 
the laws might have become suspicious of 
the railroads, too, if they had become too 
foreign-sounding. 

In these days of realtors, electragists, ton- 
sorialists, and all the other “ors” and “ists” 
who don’t seem to want to designate their 
business in plain English, it would have 
been different. Railroads would not be 
called railroads and locomotgve drivers 
would not be engine drivers but locomotists 
or some other high-sounding name. 

Should the world make as much progress 
during the next hundred years as it has dur- 
ing the last century it is quite possible that 
by that time people will be speaking very 
little English. At least most of the nouns 
will be foreign, for all new things are given 
foreign names these days. 

Just look at the radio terms. We have 
an aerial or antenna instead of a collecting 
We have a detector tube rather than 


7 


wire. 
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a receiving tube. Then there is heterodyne, 
neutrodyne, and a lot of other words, the 
meaning of which must be learned before a 
person can begin to talk the radio lingo. 
Perhaps radio would be too simple to be as 
fascinating as it proved to be for a few 
years if everything was expressed in plain 
English and one did not have to learn how 
to use and how to pronounce so many totally 
unfamiliar words. 


It is truly a wonder that motion pictures 
have retained these two English words to 
designate them. However, there is still time 
to call the “movie” theater the cinema. 
Though since we call pictures made by light 
photographs it might please us more if we 
called photographs that are so taken and 
shown that they trick our eyes into seeing 
what appears to be motion “motographs.” 


The average person does not read scien- 
tific treatises simply because he does not 
understand the language in which they are 
written. Yet some men of science have 
translated these terms into plain English, 
and the result has been a tremendous sale 
of the books they have written. There is 
little doubt that the general average of 
scientific knowledge would be greater among 
our people if English was given a better 
chance and English words used wherever it 
is possible to use them. 


It is quite likely the example set up by 
the scientist that causes the electrical con- 
tractor to call himself an electragist, the 
real estate dealer to want to be known as 
a realtor, and the barber to operate a ton- 
sorial parlor rather than a barber shop. We 
have even lost our English undertakers. 
We now have to go to people who call them- 
selves by a very foreign-sounding name. 
The plumber, however, still seems to be 
willing to stick to his plumbing. That may 
be because he has been made the subject of 
so many jokes that he fears calling himself 
by a foreign name would just be taken as 
another joke. 


Authors are by no means entirely guile- 
less. Just as soon as a person begins to 
write he is likely to try to find some foreign 
words he can use. There are certain stock 
words from Spanish, French, German, 
Swedish and other languages that have been 


used over and over so many times it is really 
refreshing to read a story in which charac- 
ters drawn in such a manner that the words 
might be put into their mouths never are 
made to use the trite expressions. Yet 
authors continue using these words. The 
equivalent English words would probably 
do just as well. 


The negro has been made the butt of a 
great many jokes on account of his tendency 
to use big words. It is said that the defects 
we see most readily in others are those 
which we have ourselves. We are more 
familiar with those defects and we can 
recognize them much more easily. 


The negro was taken from a condition of 
barbarism, placed in this country as a slave 
and then suddenly given his freedom. From 
the time the first negro came to this country 
the race has been progressing and climbing 
toward higher social, intellectual and finan- 
cial levels. Because he has been making so 
much more rapid progress relatively speak- 
ing than the white man, we are more in- 
clined to notice his desire to make use of 
unfamiliar words. 


Yet when something new is discovered, 
when some new thing is invented or de- 
veloped, the very first attempt made is to 
find an unfamiliar word to designate it. 
After all, there is not much difference be- 
tween the man of science and the negro in 
regard to unfamiliar words except that the 
system is different. As a people we like 
the sound of words that have an unfamiliar 
sound. 


Take a look at the names by which the 
colors of women’s hosiery are designated. 
A person who has not actually seen the 
colors and already knows what they are 
would not have the slightest idea of what 
they are by reading an advertisement list- 
ing the names under which they are sold. 
As a matter of fact, the color names mean 
so little to most people that some stores 
take the trouble to make displays with cards 
on each color showing the current name 
under which it is passing. In another sea- 
son another name may be used for what is 
virtually the same shade. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. ODONNELL 


XV 
USE OF DETAIL 


In last month’s WriTER’s DiGEst we an- 
nounced that our topic in this article would 
be “embroidery.” By this term we have 
reference to a certain elaboration of style 
that uses detail, not alone for the purpose 
of carrying forward the story, but also for 
giving color and feeling to a story. It uses 
detail that is not essential to the mere setting 
forth of the facts required for the telling. 

In one of the writer’s stories, about the 
Land of Next Friday, was a passage illus- 
trating this point better than definition 
would do. “All our Fridays, you know, 
come from the Land of Next Friday,” began 
this story. “Nobody knows much about 
where the other days come from. Maybe 
there is a Land of Next Tuesday, too, or a 
Land of Next Monday, only nobody has 
been there to see. Haven’t you ever noticed 
that when it is time for Friday to be here all 
the other days stop coming and wait for Fri- 
day tocome? And it always does come, too, 
and in just the right place.” 

Thus the first paragraph, and the second 
runs: “And such Fridays! I mean such 
days when they leave the Land of Next 
Friday—bright and clean, with a bright blue 
sky above them, and bird songs everywhere, 
and lovely painted raindrops, or maybe 
dancing snowflakes.” 

Now for the purposes of the story: getting 
the story started, with the essential facts 
before the reader, these two paragraphs 
could have been condensed into this: “All 
our Fridays come from a place called the 
Land of Next Friday, and they leave there 
as fresh and clean as ever can be.” Asa 
matter of fact most new writers in this field 
start out in just this way: a bare enumera- 
tion of facts, without those decorative de- 
tails, put in a simple, intimate way, that 


serve to hold the child’s attention and to 
obtain his sympathy quite as effectively as 


-the oratorical devices of the trained speaker 


hold the attention of an audience of adults. 
The oration might be filled with stimulating 
thoughts, might be packed with truths—yet 
delivered in a plain manner, without the 
adornment of rhetorical devices and the 
presence of the speaker’s personality, the 
effort would seem flat ; it simply would fail 
to “register.” 

The truth of the matter is that the story 
is only half of the business of story-telling. 
The other half is the author himself, so 
much of himself as he can carry over into 
the story. There are old Gelic tales that 
have been told by half a dozen modern Irish 
writers, but with each handling they are a 
new story: nothing new has been added in 
the way of facts and plot elements; some- 
thing vital, however, has been added, and 
that in each case is the way the author told 
the story, his own peculiar way of telling 
stories ; his selection of details in the orig- 
inal story for stressing and elaborating ; the 
places in the story which he has seized upon 
to heighten the effect of color or feeling— 
these points which he seizes upon for stress- 
ing and elaborating revealing more than 
anything else could possibly do the qualities 
of his personality, and all this fascinating 
the reader quite as much as the story itself. 


We are emphasizing this matter of elab- 
oration of detail because usually the new 
writer has had dinned in on him, from the 
time he studied his first rhetoric, the im- 
portance of conciseness. Preciseness, yes— 
every word should express vividly and 
sharply the clear-cut idea which it is de- 
signed to convey. Lack of precision and 
vividness is as great an enemy of beauty and 
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interest in story telling as is the overdoing 
of conciseness. But a style that is devoid 
of ornament, of elaboration, while it may 
be admirably adapted to preparing a paper 
on political economy or higher mathematics, 
yet is wholly unfitted to story telling, espe- 
cially story telling for small children. 

From what we have just said about pre- 
cision, then, we think it is clear that the 
kind of ornamentation, embroidery, that we 
are speaking of is at the opposite pole from 
wordiness or verbosity. Suppose in starting 
out in the Land of Friday story we had gone 
at it in this fashion: “The day which we 
know as Friday comes from a place which 
is called the Land of Friday. It is a beau- 
tiful land, with flowers growing everywhere. 
It has all kinds of pretty and interesting 
sights in it that every one of my little read- 
ers would greatly enjoy. But I must leave 
all that to your imaginations, for I am sure 
you will want to hear the story I am going 
to tell you.” 

That would be verbosity in its worst form, 
for all beyond the first sentence is super- 
fluous, while the passage indulges in a great 
many generalities (such as “flowers” instead 
of definite flowers, like roses, say, “and all 
kinds of pretty and interesting sights”) that 
exhaust the reader’s mind. And not one of 
these general statements is calculated to add 
color or feeling to the passage, nor does 
it bring out any interesting qualities what- 
ever in the personality of the writer. 

The embroidery in the two paragraphs 
quoted above have to do with injecting into 
the story a note of intimacy, a “you-and-I- 
ness.” Again the embroidery may be highly 
decorative, for the purpose of creating in- 
terest in the picture you are building up 
for it. Ina story woven around the idea of 
a little gnome-like creature who mends the 
torn shadows, we have a little girl come to 
the grotto where the little man plies his 
trade. As he is explaining the business to 
her he bends over and picks up a shadow 
that he tells her he is sure belongs to her, 
it is so lovely. Then the story goes on: “It 
was a thing so delicate and thin that it could 
hardly be seen. It seemed like a patch of 
beautiful pink sky, with gay bits of gold and 
green dashed in it of an evening when the 
sun has just set. Snutch tossed it into the 


air, and it floated there and hardly came 
down at all. ‘It is your smile shadow, Babs,’ 
Snutch told her.” 

One of the proofs of the soundness of 
decorative art, to our own mind, is the fact 
that children. love it so much—flat, dec- 
orative treatment of color never fails to 
rouse a child’s enthusiasm, and we cannot 
use too much of it in our stories. Ina radio 
bed-time story hour one time we told a 
story of the little boy and girl who sailed 
through the golden sky on the back of a 
cloud elephant; above them the blue sky; 
below them the still deeper blue of the sea, 
with ships sailing over it, sails puffed out 
with the soft winds: yellow sails with black 
stripes across them; pink sails with round 
purple spots on them; black sails, each with 
a huge golden circle on it, and soon. There 
was not a ship, not even the sea, that had 
anything to do with the main thread of the 
story’s narrative: but certainly the old ele- 
phant and his doings when they reached 
Four O’Clock Bay would be all the more 
fascinating for the little spots of decorative 
color which characterized his flight through 
the skies. And sure enough, more “applause 
cards” mentioned this particular story than 
any other feature in the series of hours 
which we gave. 

Idiom also plays an important part in 
“embroidery.” Copy-book English has no 
place in telling stories for very small chil- 
dren. Grammar, yes; and orderly construc- 
tion of sentences—but it should be remem- 
bered always that a word, a phrase, a sen- 
tence, is written for a very definite purpose: 
to “get over” to the child certain effects of 
color, and feeling, and intimate contact. If 
one is telling a story orally to a child half the 
business of engaging his interest and sympa- 
thy is accomplished when you take him on 
your knee and cuddle him; he senses that 
here is a very human kind of person, and a 
human kind of person would have a fasci- 
nating story to tell. In writing stories we are 
obliged to do without this personal contact, 
this cuddliness, if you please, so suggestive 
of coziness. But you can make up for this 
in great measure by a natural, idiomatic 
manner of writing. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Writing and Selling Feature Stories 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


In a recent speech, delivered when collect- 
ing his latest gold medal from a learned 
society, Rudyard Kipling made some sage 
remarks on the antiquity of the literary arts. 
Describing the early beginnings of fiction, 
he suggested, inter alia, that the “sexy” 
short story had its genesis when some un- 
questionably short-lived cave man amused 
himself by spreading the first scandalous 
tale about his neighbor’s wife. Mr. Kip- 
ling might have shown that most branches 
of literature are equally old. Can one doubt 
tribal lay and love songs were chanted in 
the dawn of mankind? Or that history, 
though its earliest records have been lost, 
was an ancient craft when Herodotus be- 
came its so-called “father”? The newspaper 
editorial writer, the publicist and propagan- 
dist, had his archetype in prophet and 
morality-monger. The oldest book in actual 
physical existence, now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, is an Egyptian papyrus, “The 
Precepts of Ptah-Hetep,” written about 


5,500 B. C. It contains some dirty digs at 
contemporary flappers and  drug-store 
sheiks. They read strangely like the edi- 


torial on “What Are Our Young Folks 
Coming To?” which occupies its usual place 
in this morning’s paper. And the next edi- 
torial, a boost for the recruiting service of 
Uncle Sam’s army, reminds us that Theo- 
critus wrote a fine idyl to earn his cakes by 
advertising the joys of life as lived by a 
soldier of Ptolemy, and to urge all high- 
spirited young men to enlist without waiting 
to be drafted. 


But there is one branch of literature 
which is distinctly modern—practically 
speaking, a growth in the lifetime of the 
oldest among us—and that is the feature 
story, as distinguished from the news story, 
the editorial, the propagandist article, the 
sketch, and the fiction story. Too often it 
impinges upon one, or all, of those separate 
departments of the writing craft, and 


_articles are not true features. 


thereby becomes faulty as a feature story. 
A feature should be a feature, and nothing 
else. ’ 

There is no true, technically correct 
archetype of the feature in the whole range 
of ancient classic literature, simply because 
those dear ancients just naturally loved to 
moralize. They could not tell the facts and 
let it go at that. The apostles of “art” in 
literature are fond of telling us we must 
give cross-sections of life, and not concern 
ourselves with their moral implications, 
“just like the ancient Greeks.” Well, that 
is precisely what the ancient Greeks did 
bother themselves with first, last, and all 
the time, and that is why they could not 
write features. The man who came nearest 
to doing so was the geographer Agathar- 
cides, whose lost work contained a remark- 
able “human interest” feature story, pre- 
served for us through quotations by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, which described the life of 
the slaves who worked the Nubian gold 
mines of the Ptolemies. But Agatharcides 
was the original muckraker rather than the 
original feature writer. Muckraking 
They are 
half-breed monsters who claim the editorial 
for their sire and the feature for their dam. 


Ovid’s “Art of Love” and his book on 
cosmetics have good feature material for 
the women’s page. Many passages of 
Herodotus are feature stuff, more or less, 
and so are huge chunks of Pliny’s Natural 
History. Those two admirable old pagans 
could do a lot of business with the Sunday 
editors and the syndicates if they lived in 
America today. They would have double- 
page spreads quite often. But they would 
have to learn to give the facts, or the alleged 
facts, and to abstain from those righteous 
reflections of truthfulness by means of 
which they sought to lend an air of veri- 
similitude to their ofttimes unconvincing 
narratives. A feature writer must never 
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protest that he is telling the truth; he must 
be more pontifical than an encyclopedia ever 
dares to be. But his ex cathedra assump- 
tions should be limited to the facts of the 
case. Opinions are not his province. 

The younger Pliny’s famous letter de- 
scribing the destruction of Pompeii is some- 
times instanced in newspaper circles as the 
original feature. It was reprinted as such 
by the Century at the time of the Mont 
Pélée eruption, side by side with a vivid 
account of the wiping out of St. Pierre, 
written by the Vicar Apostolic of Mar- 
tinique, which the editor held to be better 
than Pliny’s stuff. But both were really 
first-class bits of special correspondence, 
and therefore fell within the news story 
and not the feature category. 

Washington Irving wrote several au- 
thentic special features. He had the feature 
type of mind, which is able to garner a vast 
mass of interesting facts and rejoice in them 
for their human implications rather than 
for their own sake. Many real features are 
buried in the voluminous works of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Charles Reade and other Victor- 
ian novelists; but they are usually so 
thoroughly mixed up with the story and the 
moralizing of the author that they are hard 
to disentangle. 

The true cradle of the modern feature, it 
seems to me, was Chambers’Journal, that 
fine old Scottish oak which has scattered 
so many succulent acorns for the nourish- 
ment of English literature. For generations 
Chambers’ has accepted all kinds of features 
and paid well for them, the only editorial 
stipulation being that the feature must be a 
real feature and a good feature, combining 
happily the encyclopedic touch with the 
human interest twist. The Chambers’ tra- 
dition was accepted and developed by such 
high-class American newspapers as the Bos- 
ton Transcript, the New York Evening Post, 
and the old Chicago Record. The New York 
Sun, in its palmy days, carried the feature to 
heights of human interest and literary merit 
never reached before and never attained 
nowadays. 

You can turn up the files of the Sun of 
twenty years ago and find in any single 
Sunday edition a far better bunch of fea- 
tures than you will find in all the American 


magazines during the present month. This 
sweeping statement may sound like the wail- 
ing of a laudator temporis acti, but it is a 
fact that the Sun, under the brilliant editor- 
ship of Chester Lord, moulded the feature 
into what it is today, though it has declined 
sadly from the model. Every newspaper 
man in America, and especially every fea- 
ture writer, looked up to the Sun and tried 
to catch the spirit of its slogan, “The Sun 
shines for all.” In those brave days of old 
the highest praise you could pay to any- 
body’s work was to say, “That’s a Sun 
story.” 

When the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
one of the first and still one of the best of 
feature syndicates, came into being, it ac- 
cepted the Sun’s principles and methods, 
and distributed features based upon them 
to Sunday newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. The Hearst papers have given the 
features their own characteristic twist, but 
they have added nothing essentially new to 
it. They are indebted to the Sun for every 
real idea they ever had. And the features 
in the monthly and weekly magazines today 
are derived from the same great fount, for, 
as a rule, they are simply typical newspaper 
features worked up more thoroughly, not to 
say more heavily. 

What, then, were the characteristics of 
the Sun story—the perfect feature? First 
and foremost, it was never dull. It had real 
human interest—not hokum. Often a gen- 
uine heart-throb, given in the guise of satire 
by the laughing philosopher who wrote the 
story. In order to please Mr. Lord, a Sun 
man had to be able to laugh at people and 
make them like it by reason of the sympathy 
and understanding beneath the _ smile. 
Which meant, of course, that he had to be 
a thoroughly human person. Most of the 
cubs whom Chester Lord taught to roar are 
famous writers or prominent newspaper 
men of the present time. The man who 
wishes to follow in their footsteps must be 
able, like them, to say with Terence, “Noth- 
ing human is alien to me.” 

A Sun or a McClure Syndicate feature, 
like every other good feature, was “meaty.” 
Whatever subject it dealt with, it told you 
something you didn’t know before, even 
though you were an expert on that subject. 
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The writer was not an expert, asa rule. If 
that had been demanded of him, he would 
have been obliged to qualify as an expert in 
some new line every day or so. But he got 
his case up thoroughly. He went to experts 
and picked their brains until he had the 
essential facts, and he was trained to dis- 
entangle swiftly all points of general inter- 
est from the ruck of cluttering detail with 
which the real expert overloads an explana- 
tion of his specialty intended for the con- 
sumption of the hoi polloi. He had to think 
of people all the time, and not of things, if 
his feature was to pass muster. ; 


And that is just what must be done now. 
It is not easy, because all the experts are in 
a diabolical conspiracy against you. For 
example, the engineer in charge of the con- 
struction of a great dam will naturally try 
to fill the feature writer full of statistical 
and technical information, suitable only for 
the pages of an engineering journal. And 
the head surgeon of a great hospital may 
very well be blind to the fact that there 
should be a tear or a smile in every sentence 
of a feature story written about his insti- 
tution. His impulse is to explain cases of 
pathological interest in elaborate and some- 
times horrifying detail, as if the feature 
writer wants the same kind of stuff that 
delights the County Medical Association. 

And so it goes whenever you try to pick 
an expert’s brains for your feature material, 
which you must do if you want your feature 
to be “meaty.” The expert is always willing 
to talk. He may be a $50,000-a-year man, 
but, if you show him you are really inter- 
ested in his line and want to interest the 
public in it, he will drop everything else to 
attend you. The bigger he is, the more time 
and thought he will devote to giving you 
the material you desire. His invariable 
opening remark is, “I’ve always felt this 
thing ought to be written up, and I’m tickled 
to death you’re going to do it.” And then 
he will set to work to give you the facts for 
an authoritative monograph on his profes- 
sional experiences and discoveries—which 
is just what you don’t want. You will have 
to steer him gently to the human interest 
point of view, but usually you will not get 
much along that line from the “boss of the 
works.” What you will get from him is 


permission to “nose around” and dig up 
what you need. In the case of the dam, you 
will probably get your human interest stuff 
from a talk with some intelligent foreman 
or “mucker” down on the job, and not from 
the engineer in his office. At the hospital, 
the patients, the nurses, and the orderlies 
will give you the tears and the smiles for 
your story after you despair of getting them 
from the head surgeon. 


As an essential feature of a feature is 
novelty—novelty, at least, to the particular 
editor to whom you offer it—it follows that 
the different kinds of features are prac- 
tically countless. You can write a feature 
about anything, just as you can a short 
story, if you have the eye to see and the wit 
to tell properly what you see. There is a 
feature in your home, another next door, 
and a dozen on your street. But there are 
two points which you must carefully ob- 
serve in every variety of feature if you 
want to sell. You must tell people some- 
thing they don’t know, and you must tell 
it in an interesting, appealing way. Humor, 
if not out of harmony with the subject 
matter, helps materially in achieving the 
latter end. In achieving the former, you 
must beware lest you handicap your race 
horse with the lead billets of dry-as-dust 
facts and statistics. If you do, the poor 
animal will never romp home to the win- 
ning post ahead of the field. 


Although a really good feature story, 
whether for a newspaper or a magazine, 
necessarily partakes of the nature of a 
newspaper “scoop,” it is not a news story. 
Although its chief feature is human inter- 
est, and it often depends largely on good 
characterization, it is not a sketch. Al- 
though it is full of interesting facts, it is 
not an encyclopaedic article: you do not get 
the impression, fatal if gained by the edi- 
tor, that it was dug up in a reference libra- 
ry. Although it may have some good de- 
scriptive stuff, it is not a descriptive arti- 
cle. Although it may tell of some dramatic 
happening in a group of lives, it is not a 
short story. Although it may deal in schol- 
arly fashion with an abstruse theme, and 
deal with it either objectively or subjective- 
ly, it is not an essay. (This hermaphro- 
ditic article of mine is an essay: it is not a 
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special feature, though it has a slight spe- 
cial feature flavor.) The typical feature is 
a little bit of all these things, but most of 
all it is itself—a feature story, a distinct 
branch of literary art with its own rules, 
its own purposes, and its own limitations. 

In features, as in fiction, it sometimes 
happens that a man breaks all the rules of 
technique, and yet wins his end—the awak- 
ening and chaining of the reader’s interest. 
But it happens so rarely that the wise writer 
leaves it out of his calculations, knowing 
that the end is much more likely to be 
gained by technical correctness. There are 
general rules for writing features, just as 
there are for writing short stories; and 
they are pretty much the same rules. 

It is difficult to give, in the limitations of 
this article, more than the barest outline of 
those rules, because they are so elastic, and 
because their detailed application varies 
with the particular market at which one is 
aiming. To give a string of rules, without 
explaining just how they must be applied 
in the case of each magazine, each syndi- 
cate, and each newspaper, might only tend 
to mislead. It is quite possible for an ex- 
perienced professional writer to finish a 
short story, and then wonder where, out of 
half a dozen equally suitable markets, he 
shall first send it. The experienced feature 
writer never has that doubt. A good feature 
is always best suited to a particular market. 
Nine times out of ten, a feature which is 
excellent for the Saturday Evening Post 
would not be acceptable to the Century, and 
vice versa, while the World’s Work would 
not want either of them, but its own special 
type. Yet all three articles might be chock 
full of factual “meatiness” and human in- 
terest. A magazine runs its own special 
brand of features much more than it runs 
its own. kind of short stories, and that is 
why it is well to consult the editor, either 
personally or by letter, before undertaking 
the ofttimes arduous task of assembling the 
material, building the story, and perhaps go- 
ing to considerable trouble and expense to 
procure photographs. 

When I made a living writing features in 
New York City and in London, years ago, 
I used to take perhaps twenty ideas for 
stories to an editor, with a brief explana- 


tion—twenty words or so—tacked to each 
idea. He would pick out the idea that hit 
him hardest, and then I would develop it 
with the best “seliing spiel” that came into 
my head. If he listened silently, with a 
polite affectation of interest, I knew I was 
doomed. But sometimes he would grow 
excited and wave his arms and erupt vol- 
canically, “My God, man! Where did you 
ever learn to write features? You're all 
wrong. That isn’t the way to tackle it. Just 
listen to me for a moment, and /’Il tell you 
how to write that story.” Then I knew 
that, barring accidents, I had him “sold.” 
He might not give a cast-iron order, but 
he would give enough encouragement to 
justify the trouble and expense of getting 
the feature. For it is getting the feature 
that is the trouble, not writing it. 


Now, as to the actual writing, if you bear 
in mind the rules for writing a good short 
story you will not go far wrong. The start 
is all-important in a feature—even more so 
than in a short story. You must avoid that 
deadly expository style, and begin at a high 
point of interest. Suppose, for example, 
you are peddling bananas, as I have done 
five times—thrice in this country and twice 
in England. That is to say, you are writ- 
ing, or rewriting, that good old stand-by, 
“The Romance of the Penny Banana,” 
which is almost as well known in profes- 
sional circles as “Christmas in Many 
Lands.” You would not begin by saying, 
“The United Fruit Company, commonly 
known as the Banana Trust, is the greatest 
factor in the banana industry in America,” 
and then go on to give a lot of valuable and 
uninteresting statistical information about 
the number of steamships and plantations 
and “spiggoty” governments which that 
company owns. You might begin, histori- 
cally, by telling how, many years ago, a Cape 
Cod skipper was faced with an empty hold 
when his little schooner had to sail from a 
Jamaican port. Naturally, he was sore dis- 
tressed, because no son of Cape Cod likes 
to lose money. He saw green bananas grow- 
ing wild all around him, and he said to his 
troubled soul, “Maybe I can take ’em to 
Boston ; maybe they’ll ripen on the voyage; 
and maybe somebody in Boston ’Il like ba- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Remember These “Don’ts” 


Diction is often faulty, even when sen- 
tences are grammatically correct. Words 
are often used improperly, although in 
many such cases the meaning can be un- 
derstood by the reader. Redundancy is a 
common failing in hasty writing. Incorrect 
abbreviations, provincialisms and manufac- 
tured words and phrases betray ignorance 
or disregard for details. 

The following “dont’s” are designed to 
prevent some of the most common faults 
in diction and grammar. They are not 
arrayed in logical fashion, but have been 
suggested by errors actually observed in 


print. Never say “a man by (or “of’’) the 
name of Smith.” Say “a man named 
Smith.” 


Don’t say “the then governor.” “Then” is 
an adverb. 

Be careful to never begin a sentence with 
numerals. Spell out, or recast the sentence. 

Don’t say “in our midst.” 

Never abbreviate names, as “Geo.” for 
“George,” “Jno.” for “John,” etc. 

Always endeavor to write the name of a 
person (particularly if well known) as he 
or she is accustomed to write it. For ex- 
ample, “William Jennings Bryan,” not “W. 
J. Bryan;” “Elihu Root,” not “E. Root.” 

Don’t use “don’t” when you mean 
“doesn’t.” 

Never say “he walked a distance of a 
mile.” Omit “a distance of.” 

Don’t speak of a climate as “healthy.” 
Persons are “healthy,” places “healthful.” A 
reporter once was considered very amusing 
when he asked a zoologist, “Are oysters 
healthy?” The answer was, “I never heard 
one complain.” 

Be careful to never confuse “accept” and 
“except.” 

Don’t follow “kind of” by “a” or “an.” 

Don’t say “among those present were— 
and others.” Leave out “and others.” 

Never tell the reader “this is a pathetic 
story.” If it is, he will find it out for him- 
self. 


A dog is never a “canine.” “Canine” is 
an adjective. 

Don’t use “quite a few” to indicate a con- 
siderable number. 

Don’t say “completely destroyed.” “De- 
stroyed” is sufficient. 

Don’t say “enthuse.’ 

Don’t write “cold in death.” 
will answer. 

Never use “party” for “person.” 

Don’t use “suicide” as a verb. 

Don’t use “burglarize.” 

Don’t use “transpire” for “occur.” 

Don’t use “some” as an adverb. 

Never “tender” receptions nor “render” 
songs; use “give” and “sing.” 

Don’t “put in an appearance,” just “ap- 
pear.” 

Be careful to never “claim that” anything 
is so; you can “claim” a thing, however. 

Don’t say “different than,” but “different 
from.” 

Don’t say “Mrs. Dr. Smith,” just “Mrs. 
Smith.” 

Don’t say “between” when more than two 
are mentioned. 

Don’t use superlatives when you can 
help it. 

Don’t use trite expressions or foreign 
words and phrases. 

The “very” habit never should be ac- 
quired. 

Never qualify the word “unique;”’ the 
thing may be “unique,” but it cannot be 
“very unique,” “quite unique,” “rather 
unique,” or “more unique.” 

Don’t use the inverted passive: e. g., “A 
man was given a dinner,” “Smith was 
awarded a medal.” 

Be careful about concocting long and im- 
‘proper titles: Justice of the Supreme 
Court Smith, Superintendent of the In- 
surance Department Jones, Groceryman 
Brown. If the title is long, put it after the 
man’s name, thus: George Smith, Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

And—just a reminder—remember these 
“don'ts.” 


’ 


It is a vulgarism. 
“Dead” 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Thirty-Seven in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry 
By THOMAS KENNEDY 
A NOTE ON BLANK VERSE 


The form of English poetry is most im- 
portant when the writer desires to be sub- 
ordinate to the sense. That this seeming 
paradox is simple truth, a moment’s reflec- 
tion will demonstrate. A brief lyric may 
please merely because of its melody, even 
though it has little to say and does not say 
it very well; but when the thought itself is 
predominant, it must be. well expressed or 
it is nothing. Thus, to the writer, the form 
becomes of vital importance because it must 
seem to remain subordinate, and at the same 
time be ever present, not merely as a vehicle 
for, but as the uplifter of the ideas con- 
veyed. , 

The ideal, therefore, is a form apparently 
simple and yet capable of infinite comp!exi- 
ties, superficially rigid and yet capable of 
immense flexibility; a form that, having a 
definite character of its own, is able to take 
on the shape and color of every shade of 
human emotion, every gradation of human 
mood. Blank verse, at its best, fills all of 
these difficult requirements. 

In its beginnings, it is a part of the debt 
we owe to Italy, for it was from Italy that 
the Earl of Surrey borrowed the unrhymed 
ten-syllable measure that was to become 
English iambic pentameter, the heroic 
measure, blank verse. To follow out the 
genealogy of this measure in true Biblical 
style by explaining how Surrey begat Sack- 
ville and Norton, and Sackville and Norton 
begat Marlowe, and Marlowe begat Shakes- 
peare, and Shakespeare begat—among a 
host of others—Milton—this process, while 
of great historical interest, would be of little 
direct profit to the writer desiring to pro- 
duce good blank verse. We shall follow 
the more useful method of ascertaining 
what blank verse has become, and why. 
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The history of blank verse has been inti- 
mately tied up with that of the drama. A 
single experiment was sufficient to show 
most of our dramatists how infinitely su- 
perior for declamation on the stage were 
speeches not involving the jingle of rhyme. 
When Sackville and Norton in 1562 pro- 
duced Gorboduc, the first English tragedy 
to use blank verse, the new measure caught 
on at once. From that day to Milton’s it 
was chiefly employed for tragedy, and thus 
had an advantage, denied to much modern 
poetry, of being always associated with 
vocal utterance. 

What a tremendous influence this fact 
had on its development may be well im- 
agined. It was this advantage of hearing 
their own lines and those of other poets 
recited by trained voices, no doubt, that 
early impressed upon English poets the 
need for a special technique for blank verse, 
and brought about its rapid development 
into an instrument of power. 

What this special technique is may be 
surmised from a glance at a few of Mar- 
lowe’s lines: 

I'll have them read me strange philosophy, 

And tell the secrets of all foreign kings ; 


I’ll have them wall all Germany with brass, 
And make swift Rhine circle fair Wertenberg. .. 


Had I as many souls as there be stars, 

I’d give them all for Mephistopholis. 

By him I'll be great emperor of the world, 

And make a bridge throughout the moving air. 

These lines move with considerable vigor 
and exhaltation, but with a few trifling ex- 
ceptions, they move exactly alike. To eight 
of them we may listen without tiring; to 
eight hundred or eight thousand, we could 
not possibly listen. Before the end of such 
a recital we would be mentally, if not phy- 
sically, asleep. To say that they are not 
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typical of Marlowe’s blank verse at its best, 
is merely to help out the argument, because 
he was one of the first to realize that blank 
From 
his day to our own, whenever blank verse 
has advanced, it has been by the addition 
of variety to its structure, and never by a 
turning back to metrical regularity. 

A study of Shakespeare’s plays, begin- 
ning with the earlier ones and progressing 
to the latest, would be an interesting reve- 
lation of the development of flexibility in 
the blank verse of one great writer. We 
must turn aside, however, from that tempt- 
ing historical bypath to study the form as 
it appears in the writing of one who de- 
rived from Shakespeare, and who is per- 
haps the most successful blank verse tech- 
nician known. 

It is worth noting that John Milton dic- 
tated orally, and did not write with his own 
hand the books of his Paradise Lost. In 
the light of comments, already made, the 
importance of the fact may be seen. The 
most significant thing that a study of his 
work discloses is the constant seeking of 
conflict to give variety. Not only does 
Milton produce conflict within the metrical 
structure itself by constant use of syncopa- 
tion and substitution, but he constantly 
brings grammatical phrasing into conflict 
with metrical phrasing. These sixteen 
lines from the first book are typical: 

1 Th’ infernal serpent: he it was, whose guile, 

2 Stirr’d up with envy and revenge, deceiv’d 

3 The mother of mankind, what time his pride 

4 — cast him out from Heaven, with all his 

5 Of rebel angels: by whose aid, aspiring 

6 To set himself in glory, above his peers, 

7 He trusted to have equal’d the Most High, 

8 If he oppos’d; and, with ambitious aim 

9 Against the throne and monarchy of God, 

10 a impious war in heav’n, and battle 
1 With vain attempt. Him the almighty power 
2 hg headlong flaming from th’ eternal 
13 With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
14 To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 


15 In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
16 Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent to arms. 


— 


The elisions, I think, we may ignore. 
Remember that Milton dictated these lines 
and never saw his own manuscript. The 
elisions are no more consistent than the 
capitalization—see the word heaven in lines 


four and 10—and nay be due, either to a 
false theory of prosody, or to the meddling 
of his editors. 

The important thing to observe is that 
the sentence, rather than the line, is the unit. 
While there are numerous major pauses 
and several end-stopped lines without in- 
ternal pause, we cannot feel satisfied to 
stop at any point until: coincidence of met- 
rical and dramatical structure in line 16 
makes us feel that the sonorous period has 
reached its logical conclusion. We might 
even go further, seeing that this passage 
contains two sentences, and say that the 
sentence is less the unit than the “para- 
graph” or thought division, and that con- 
flict is constantly maintained until the end 
of such a division, where the meter and 
phrasing coincide for a moment to give the 
mind and ear a chance to rest. 

How well conflict is maintained, a read- 
ing of the lines is sufficient to testify, but 
we might well review a few of the means 
used. Of the sixteen lines, five are with- 
out internal pause, eight are end-stopped, 
eleven have mid-line pauses, and three have 
more than one mid-line pause. Of the 
eighty feet, twelve are substitutions, five 
have weak stresses, and six are broken by 
grammatical pauses ; making a total of more 
than 28 per cent of the feet that depart from 
metrical norm in some degree! 

Mere statistics cannot do justice to the 
varying of phrases. A longer selection 
must be analyzed for this purpose. Before 
we go on to that analysis, a word must be 
said about syncopation. Lines 2, 5, 7, 8 and 
13 contain one weak stress each. Thus, in 
each line we get a superimposed rhythm of 
four beats, while the basic number of time- 
quantities or feet remains five. We shall 
see in a moment how much variety this 
practice alone can give. First, let us con- 
sider one page of his verse selected at 
random. 

In a single page of 39 lines—244 to 282 
of Book II.—occurs an interesting example 
of Milton’s use of conflict. This page was 
selected at random. It neither begins nor 
ends with a sentence division, and is merely 
a typical passage. Within this compass 
of 39 lines, Milton varies the pause to every 
possible position that it may hold. I quote 
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ten lines showing the pause after each syl- 
lable from the first to the tenth. Of course, 
these are not consecutive lines : 


Heav’n, whose high walls fear no assault or 
siege, 

And stripes, and arbitrary punishment 

Inflicted? and what peace can we return, 

In his own strength, this place may lie expos’d; 

In our confusion, and our joy upraise 

By force or subtlety. Though heav’n be shut, 

To their defence who hold it: here perhaps 

That shook heav’ns whole circumference, con- 
firm’d 

The utmost border of his kingdom, left, 

But to our pow’r hostility and hate, 


Nor do these ten lines exhaust the variety 
of phrasing in the passage, since several 
lines contain no pauses at all, the phrasing 
running on from line to line: 


here perhaps : 
Some advantageous act may be achiev’d 
By sudden onset, 


Milton places pauses in every possible 
position, but he does not do it indiscrimi- 
nately. The nearer a pause comes to be- 
ginning or end of a line, the more it breaks 
the phrasing, and the more emphasis it 
gives the line. Hence, as may be expected, 
we have many more pauses near-the middle 
of the line. Only one occurs after the first 
syllable, and only one after the ninth. Two 
lines have pauses after the second syllable, 
two after the third, three after the eighth, 
four after the fourth, and the same number 
after the seventh. - Five lines have pauses 
after the fifth syllable, and the large num- 
ber of thirteen after the sixth syllable. 
Thirteen lines have pauses at the end, mak- 
ing a total of forty-eight pauses in the 
thirty-nine lines. 

How far and how effectively syncopation 
may be carried is shown in this picture of 
chaos: 


Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and 
shades of death. 


Eight of the ten syllables receive or divide 
strong stresses. The effect is not only 
great emphasis, but a highly suggestive pic- 
ture of tumult and disorder. Equally ef- 
fective is another passage. But here, both 
before and after the syncopated portion, the 
natural meter is not merely stated, but em- 
phasized by the position of pauses: 


O’er bog, o’er steep, thro’ strait, rough, dense, 
or rare, : 
With heads, hands, wings, or feet pursues his 


way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or flies; 


The syncopated portion conveys well the 
scramble and confusion, while the rest of 
the passage, with its broken, though regular, 
rhythm, suggests the terrific labor of the 
fiend. Milton almost never seeks variety 
by reducing the number of syllables, though 
he often increases the number by substitut- 
ing one or even two anapaests to the line. 
Trochees, he substitutes wherever the in- 
verted order of stress will give strength, 
using them in any position in the line, and 
using one, two, or occasionally, even three. 

One other important method of procur- 
ing variety, though not peculiar to verse, is 
none the less important. By varying the 
length, and hence, the number of words, 
we may completely change the tone of the 
lines. Compare these two consecutive lines 
from Tennyson’s Guenivere: 

Lancelot, who, rushing outward lionlike, 

Leapt on him, and hurl’d him headlong, and 

he fell. 

Each of these lines has an extra syllable, 
though one has five, and the other ten words 
in it. Ten, naturally, is the maximum 
number of words that a normal line may 
contain. Milton’s often quoted line of three 
words comes near the minimum, 


Immutable, immortal, infinite, 
though there is no reason why a line might 
not have two words 

Abominable disestablishment, 


or even one—if anybody dared use such 
a jawbreaker in verse. Milton’s words 
average longer than Tennyson’s, as might 
be expected, since the divine comedy is 
rather exalted and grandiose in tone, when 
compared with the simple style of the idyls. 
Passages of several consecutive lines in 
Guenivere contain ten words each. The ef- 
fect is simpler, and it must be confessed, 
duller. 





An Alert Scholar 
“Bennie, can you tell me what an island 
is?” 
“Yes, ma’am. It is a place you can’t leave 
without a boat.” 
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The Way To Literary Success 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author “Narrative Technique” 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


I want to tell you some of the secrets of 
our trade—“inside” information, you might 
call it. Editors and successful writers 
know these secrets but they seldom have 
time to divulge them. If you are interested 
in writing you should know them. 

The first secret deals with literary talent 
or the personal qualifications necessary for 
success. You have heard it said that writers 
are born and not made. Some discouraged 
young authors today insist that writers are 
born and not paid! Whether writers are 
born or made is too vast a subject for us 
to try to solve. The truth here, as in the 
case of most disputes, is that heredity and 
training are both important to a writer. 
Some people seem born with the finest kind 
of inheritance for creative writing, but then 
this is also true of people who attain extra- 
ordinary success in law, medicine and busi- 
ness. I do not believe that the successful 
writer is a special sort of human being with 
mystic or occult powers, setting him apart 
from ordinary fo!k. The peculiar aptitudes 
with which successful writers are born 
would probably make for their success in 
almost any other difficult art or profession. 
I don’t believe people are born to be writers, 
any more than they are born to play the 
piano, sell automobiles, or discover the 
North Pole. 

The thing for us to remember is that the 
chief difference between writers who suc- 
ceed and writers who fail is that the suc- 
cessful ones are skillful and the others are 
not, and that skill is acquired and not in- 
herited. It may be that another writer 
has inherited greater health and capacity for 
hard work than you, and you may well envy 
him simply because it is the capacity for 
hard work that makes it possible for him 
to acquire his skill. 

Success in writing is won in just about 
the same way success of any other kind is 


won, by hard, persistent work. The best 
way to become an author is to sit on a chair 
in front of a typewriter, insert a piece of 
paper and write something. The way to 
learn how to write is to write. If you want 
to know whether or not you have literary 
talent, just ask yourself how much writing 
you have done during the past month. If 
you have written, say, a thousand words a 
day, or some thirty thousand words for the 
month, there is hope for you. You should 
expect to write a million words before sell- 
ing any really good manuscripts. 

A current notion is that literature is pro- 
duced best by literary people, but my obser- 
vation is that this is almost never the case. 
Book lovers, omnivorous readers, literary 
critics, teachers, professors of English—all 
these people derive their pleasure from 
reading and talking about their reading 
rather than from writing. 

Take the leading professors of English 
and literature in our schools and colleges— 
how many have written stories of any 
value? I can think of only two. Reading 
is a passive, writing an aggressive, activity. 
The writer craves expression, is dynamic; 
he may know very little about books, he 
may have very little formal education, but 
he does know something about life, and he 
is vastly interested in people. In any case 
he doesn’t read or talk much about writing ; 
he writes. 

One of the leading women writers of this 
country declared in print recently that she 
has a huge capacity to resist fatigue. She 
is physically robust, has the opera singer 
build. If you would emulate her remark- 
able achievements, I would advise you to 
study, not her stories, but her diet list, which 
she gives in her article. This woman suc- 
ceeded only after years of failures. She 
was enabled to keep at it because of her 
inherited health and energy. Many writers, 
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when things go wrong, blame their inspira- 
tions, when what they should blame is their 
digestions. Much writing is the first con- 
dition for success. 


My second tip about the literary trade is 
that bad writing does not necessarily mean 
failure. One of the most common of mis- 
takes made by those of you new at the game 
is to get discouraged because you cannot 
write pages as beautiful and finished as 
those of your favorite authors. You forget 
that those same favorite authors in their day 
wrote pages just as bad as yours—possibly 
worse. QO. Henry’s first writings were very 
amateurish and faulty. John Galsworthy 
deems one of his first novels so bad as to be 
unworthy of being reprinted. The great 
Balzac wrote a score or so of exceedingly 
bad novels merely that he might write a few 
good ones. 


I know that some of you begin your 
morning’s work by reading a few pages 
from some favorite stylist, like Stevenson, 
or a good story in one of our leading 
magazines. Then, hoping some of the 
virtues of the author has clung to 
you, you close the book or magazine and 
face your own typewriter. Nothing hap- 
pens! So exalted is the ideal of perform- 
ance you have before you that you hesitate 
to begin because you are afraid you might 
fail! 

This is plain stage-fright. If you don’t 
believe in yourself enough to walk out on 
the stage and do your stuff, you have small 
courage and your literary career is ended 
before it begins. Remember that you are 
not the only writer who has had this panic 
at the beginning. Not a writer living but 
has known it more or less. Many writers 
never get rid of it. 


Christopher Morley refers to his “pre- 
liminary horrors and shufflings” every time 
he sits down to write. Julian Street, one 
of our best story writers, once told me that 
the first page of every manuscript was 
“hammered out of solid rock.” Homer 
Croy tells me that he has tried every brand 
of tobacco and coffee, every kind of place 
to work in, to make good writing easy and 
has finally decided that it can’t be done, that 
there is nothing for it but to draw up a 


chair in the good old-fashioned way and 
get at it. 

The whole matter was well expressed a 
thousand years ago by Plato, who said: 
“The best is often enemy of the good,” 
meaning that, finding yourself unable to 
produce the best, you refuse to produce 
anything. You expect too much of your- 
self. I am reminded of the farmer boy 
who went to the city to study law. He re- 
mained only three weeks, and then returned 
home. When questioned as to his early re- 
turn, he said: “I don’t like the law; I’m 
sorry I learned it.” 

“Patience,” said Disraeli, “is a necessary 
ingredient of genius ; time will develop any- 
thing.” Every craft, even writing, has its 
apprenticeship. Wasn’t it Goethe who ad- 
monished us to work in art without haste 
and without rest? “Don’t hurry me, gentle- 
men,” said a famous surgeon during an 
important operation, “I have no time to 
lose.” ‘Great works,” said wise old Doctor 
Johnson nearly two centuries ago, “are per- 
formed not by strength but by persistence. 
Three hours walking a day for a year will 
encircle the globe.” 

You must be able to endure rejections 
and to face severe criticism. The very best 
attitude for the learner in this respect was 
indicated recently by a young man writer 
whose work I had occasion to criticize. I 
was afraid that perhaps I had hurt him by 
the bluntness of my remarks and expressed 
my regret. “Oh,” he replied, “you needn’t 
worry about telling me the truth. I’m used 
to it. I’ve been insulted by experts.” 

My third secret about writing is that suc- 
cessful authors, like successful business 
houses, push their sales. Some say that 
good salesmanship is half the literary game. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart says that literary 
success is mainly a matter of postage. 
Writers who sell, study the markets and keep 
their manuscripts moving, or they turn them 
over to a good literary agent and keep 
closely in touch with him. Unarrived 
authors, on the other hand, too often 
haven’t the courage to send out a manu- 
script again after it has been rejected once 
or twice. 

Manuscripts don’t sell themselves any 
more than potatoes, soap or automobiles; 
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vou must keep them moving. You must 
mix a little good business with your dreams 
and inspirations. You need more of the 
temperament possessed by the woman 
writer who, on hearing that she had sold 
her first manuscript, called up the editor 
and asked what he would pay her. “Ten 
dollars,” he replied. “What!” cried the 
lady, “ten dollars for all that labor, for my 
inmost soul ; ten dollars for my heart’s blood 
—my God, I’ll take it!” 

Young writers often ask me if I think 
writing for money will do them harm. My 
answer is, if you write pot-boilers too long 
you will be cultivating habits hard to break 
if ever you wish to do better work. Liter- 
ary history, on the other hand, has demon- 
strated that the finest inspiration ever dis- 
covered is an urgent need of cash. Doctor 
Johnson wrote Rasselas to pay for his 
mother’s funeral. Bret Hart wrote some of 
his best stories in a desperate effort to keep 
pace with his extravagant expenditures. 
Both Robert Louis Stevenson and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne bewailed the fact that they could 
not make editors pay more. O. Henry was 
always hard up and wrote to keep alive. I 
do not think you need apologize for writing 
for money. 


The last tip I wish to give you is one that 
many professional writers are familiar with, 
and that is to keep a journal or notebook 
going along with your writing of stories. 
Writing story manuscripts is not enough. If 
you do no writing unless you have a full 
story to write, you will probably soon run 
out of ideas and you won’t develop writing 
facility. 

Your neighbor, Mrs. Brown, let us say, 
drops in and tells you all her troubles ; per- 
haps you lose your pocketbook or almost 





get run over downtown; or you see a play 
that thrills you—you should at the very first 
opportunity, preferably before going to bed 
that night, write out an account of these 
things. Such writing you probably can’t 
sell; much of it may for a time interést no 
one but yourself, and it may bore even you! 
No matter. This is the way to learn to 
write. Even though you spend most of your 
time writing to sell, you should keep up 
these miscellaneous jottings. Some day you 
will go over them and find excellent use for 
them in real stories. 

In conclusion, let me summarize my sug- 
gestions. If you were not born a writer, 
don’t worry; no one else was either. Suc- 
cessful writing is a habit and habits can be 
cultivated. Don’t despair because your first 
writing is faulty. Just rejoice that you 
know it’s bad, oil up the old typewriter and 
go at it again. Don’t be ashamed to write 
for money and to try to sell at the beginning 
to even the second and third-grade maga- 
zines ; practically all successful writers have 
done the same thing, and a surprising num- 
ber of them continue to do it. | 

My remarks are not intended to urge you 
to try to become an author. Successful 
authorship has its charms but it is exceed- 
ingly hard work and there are very few 
short cuts. The really great literary re- 
wards come to those who, like great golfers, 
inventors, violinists and others, begin when 
they are very young and keep it up for a 
lifetime. Lesser rewards, however, are 
possible to you from the study and“writing 
of fiction even if you don’t earn fame and 
fortune: you will most certainly improve 
your English, increase your understanding 
of character, get more pleasure from reading 
good books, and attain more of the joys of 
a cultivated existence. 


THE COST 


By EL1zaBeTH MARBURGER 


What care we if rough be the road; 
What care we if heavy be the load; 
What care we for jibes and jeers; 

What care we for tears and fears; 

What care we for disappointment and pain, 
If at the end of the lane SUCCESS we gain. 








Outwitting 


By LOUIS E. 


Every fellow should have a hobby. Mine’s 
collecting rejection slips. Why not? It’s 
no sillier than collecting stamps, and less 
expensive. I’ll tell you how it happened. 

One evening, registering disgust, I tossed 
my magazine upon the table. 

“S’matter ?” asked my wife. 

“Rotten articie,” I growled. “I could do 
better myself.” 

“Why don’cha?” she inquired. 

There was nothing particularly offensive 
about the words, but there was something 
about her tone that suggested: “I won’t 
argue with the poor simp; let the editors 
kill this incipient literary germ.” 

I accepted the challenge, wrote an article, 
mailed it, and got a check. My wife felt 
sure I had gotten some one else’s mail. To 
convince her that the-check was lawfully 
mine, I turned out a second, a third, and a 
fourth. Three more checks! This busi- 
ness of pleasing the editors was not so diffi- 
cult after all. It was necessary only to 
write a good article, send it to the right edi- 
tor, and wait for the postman to bring the 
check—a mere matter of routine. 

Then something happened. An unappre- 
ciative editor of a nationally-known maga- 
zine (I don’t understand how he holds his 
job) sent me my first rejection slip, appro- 
priately colored blue. At that time I hadn’t 
a copy of Roget’s Thesaurus, so my vocabu- 
lary was too limited to tell him just what I 
thought. The other editors fell in line. 
“We'll squelch this upstart,” they agreed ; 
and the rejection slips poured in—blue, 
white, yellow, green, brown, gray and pink. 
“Why this deluge?” I asked myself. An- 
other rejection was the only response. 

I was just about to give up when a happy 
thought bolstered my sinking spirits. “I’m 
not going to be stopped by a few rejections,” 
I resolved. “I’ll just practice on these fel- 
lows and make a hobby of collecting their 
silly old slips.” 

The plan worked admirably. Their 
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the Editors 
REICHARD 


“snubs” continued to come. My collection 
assumed large proportions. 

Then the editors got wise, and with the 
perversity which is characteristic of them, 
they began to substitute checks for slips. 

In this way I have outwitted the editors 
of the D. C. Cook publications, Popular 
Mechanics, Standard Publishing Company, 
St. Nicholas, Haversack, and perhaps a 
dozen others. Indeed, some of them have 
been the victims of my wiles on numerous 
occasions. 

I have never attempted fiction, never 
dreamed of it, but when the deluge of rejec- 
tions ceased, I began to worry. Some of 
these all-fiction fellows had not honored me 
with their cards. I wondered if their slips 
showed any more originality than those of 
the article magazine variety. I determined 
to try fiction and find out. 

My first offense was sent to a very well 
known critic. Criticism is cheap, so I got 
my money’s worth. When he had recov- 
ered, he told me what was wrong. All my 
story needed was plot, less description and 
more conversation, suspense and action in- 
stead of inertia—and perhaps the waste- 
basket. Fortunately, he left the title intact. 
With that and his suggestions as a founda- 
tion, I have sent it off on a long trip with 
the resolution that, if necessary, it shall pay 
a visit to the editorial offices of every juve- 
nile paper in the country, railroad fare to be 
at my expense. What its final destination 
is going to be, only time—and the editors— 
can tell. In the meantime I feel sure my 
assortment of slips will have grown large 
enough to enable me to supply any writer 
from whom the editors seem inclined to 
withhold them. 

The moral of this tale is simply this: If 
you can’t write well enough to produce 
checks right away, make a hobby of collect- 
ing rejection slips. You’re bound to win one 
way or the other. It’s a case of “Heads I 
win, tails you lose,” with the high and 
mighty editor serving as the goat. 
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Straight From The Shoulder 


A Bit of Frank, Honest Criticism by an Experienced Writer and Editor in 
Which are Presented the Reasons Why So Many Writers Fail 
to Find a Market for the Children of Their Brains 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 


Upon my desk before me, as I write 
these lines, there is a pile of approximately 
100 fiction manuscripts that I have 
received within the past four days, every 
one of which I have examined with care, 
and every one of which I have marked for 
return to their respective authors as un- 
available. Within the past week I have 
examined some 300 separate manuscripts, 
of which about 200 were fiction and 100 in 
the nature of trade journal articles, and out 
of that entire collection I grieve to say that 
I have not found a single one of these 
manuscripts acceptable. 

As I have progressed with the reading 
of these stories, more and more has the 
fact been impressing itself upon my mind 
that something ought to be done about it; 
that it is time some writer or editor qualified 
by experience to speak with intelligence on 
this subject took it upon himself to do so, 
in the hope that some of you writer folks at 
least might find his remarks of profit. 
Hence, my decision to write this article 
wherein I intend to express my views of 
this matter in a frank, honest way, to dis- 
cuss this vital problem without gloves on, 
as it were, and to deliver a few straight- 
from-the-shoulder remarks that I am con- 
vinced will prove beneficial to the literary 
ambitions of the average aspirant, let the 
quips fall where they may. 

As I do not have the same faults to find 
with non-fiction material that I do with the 
fiction stories, it will therefore be necessary 
to discuss each of these phases of writing 
separately. First of all, then, let us con- 
sider fiction. 

As above stated I have carefully exam- 
ined approximately 200 separate fiction 
stories, and as they represent about’ the 


average type of fiction I receive, we will 
take these 200 stories as a basis for our 
discussion. 

Now, while there are numerous faults to 
be found with virtually every one of these 
stories, there is one primary fault that ap- 
plies to every single one of them, and that 
is lack of training. It has always been a 
profound mystery to me, and doubtless al- 
ways will be, as to what gives people the 
idea that they can write saleable stories 
for magazines when they had had little or 
no training in that field of endeavor. Of 
course, there may be an occasional excep- 
tion to this rule, just as there are exceptions 
to all other rules, but as this happens hardly 
more than once in ten thousand cases, the 
chances of an untrained writer producing 
a saleable fiction story are so negligible as 
to be not worth considering. 

Successful writers are made, not born, 
which is a rule that applies to practically 
all of the scientific professions. You can 
no more become a successful writer without 
training than you can become a successful 
doctor, or lawyer, or architect without 
training. And until the beginner in the 
field of letters realizes the truth of that fact, 
he is not only wasting his time and money 
in trying to sell his brain children, but he 
is seriously retarding his own progress to- 
ward the goal he is striving to attain. I 
dislike exceedingly to say anything here that 
may be discouraging to the literary aspirant, 
but I believe that it is best to realize the 
truth. 

Regarding the matter of training, there 
are numerous methods by which this may 
be successfully achieved. In that respect 
you have manifold advantages over the as- 
piring doctor or lawyer, for men or women 
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entering either of these professions as a life 
work must of necessity undergo a long, 
rigid and expensive course of training in 
some college or university. No such diffi- 
culty as this is met with by the aspiring 
author. True, there are colleges and uni- 
versities having journalistic and literary 
courses, but I have yet to find a graduate of 
any of them who ever advanced beyond the 
repertorial staff of a daily newspaper as a 
result of this training alone. 

By far the best place to train for writing 
is on the repertorial staff of a daily news- 
paper, where a great majority of the suc- 
cessful authors of today had their first 
training in literary work. If you have 
never had any newspaper experience at all, 
you will of necessity have to start in at the 
bottom as a cub reporter, in which capacity 
you will learn the fundamental principles of 
successful writing, and to a certain degree 
achieve the polish that is essential to later 
literary success. Within a year you should 
have become a full-fledged reporter if you 
are a person of average intelligence, and 
from then on your progress becomes more 
rapid. In the event that you are already a 
full-fledged reporter, then your training for 
a higher field of literary endeavor is a mat- 
ter of practice, and if you ever hope to 
make any success in this field, you must 
keep incessantly at it and never permit 
yourself to become discouraged because 
your initial efforts come home to roost. 

The next best method of training for lit- 
erary work is that offered by correspon- 
dence schools, though extreme care must 
be taken to select a thoroughly reliable 
school, else you will not only be wasting 
your money, but your time and work as 
well. There are a great many of these 
schools, so-called, but only a very few of 
them that offer a literary course that is 
really worth while. Before enrolling your 
name in any correspondence school I would 
urgently advise that you investigate that 
school very thoroughly, and make no invest- 
ment until you have satisfied yourself that 
you will get something out of the course 
that is offered, for of the dozens of courses 
existing you can count the really good ones 
on the fingers of one hand. My personal 
. Opinion is that you would make no mistake 


by enrolling in one of the correspondence 
courses in writing that are offered by the 
standard writer magazines. For here you 
will receive your training under the guid- 
ance of men who know their business, and 
out of whose experience you will certainly 
profit, if you apply yourself seriously to the 
task in hand. If you have had no news- 
paper or literary training at all, I would 
certainly advise that you first take a course 
in ordinary journalism or English, where 
you will learn the fundamental principles 
of writing, in much the same manner as you 
would learn them as a cub reporter on the 
staff of some newspaper. Until you have 
acquired mastership of these fundamental 
principles, you are not ready for the ad- 
vanced course in writing. In fact, it is my 
personal opinion—and I base that opinion 
on actual experience—that a course in 
magazine writing with a qualified school 
would prove decidedly beneficial to any 
writer, regardless of the success he may 
have had in the past in the disposal of his 
wares. 

Another good method of training is to 
have your stories criticized by a literary 
expert. Here again you must be careful 
not to spend money until you have satisfied 
yourself that you have selected a critic who 
really knows his business, for there are a 
great many of them in the field who are no 
more qualified to criticize manuscripts than 
the beginners. An experienced literary 
critic can do the average writer a world of 
good, and he will find his money very well 
invested. Again I would say that you will 
make no mistake by sending your manu- 
scripts to the literary criticism departments 
of the standard writer magazines, for here 
they will be criticized by folks who know 
their business, and who are qualified by ex- 
perience to really help you dispose of your 
manuscripts. 

Now, having considered the matter of 
training, lack of which is the most glaring 
fault to be found in a majority of fiction 
manuscripts submitted to the average editor, 
let us consider a few of the other faults 
that exist. They are manifold, I assure 
you, but as there are a few that appear to 
be more common than others, we will have 
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space to discuss only these, and will have 
to pass the others by. 

Of the 200 average fiction manuscripts 
referred to above, about twenty of them 
were written in long hand, or around 10 
per cent of the whole. Of these twenty, at 
least half of them would require the pa- 
tience of Job to decipher, and as I know of 
very few editors who have the patience of 
Job, obviously they are returned unread. 
So many typewritten manuscripts are avail- 
able these days that few, if any, editors will 
consider stories written in long hand, and 
it is but a waste of time on the part of the 
writer to prepare and submit them. It may 
be that some of them are perfectly good 
stories, but if so, no one is aware of it save 
perhaps the author himself, for the simple 
reason that they are almost invariably re- 
turned without being read. If you haven’t 
a typewriter look through the pages of your 
writer magazine and send your story out to 
some typist for proper preparation. The 
costs are trivial, but even were they a dozen 
times as large you cannot hope to sell your 
story unless it is typed. 

Another glaring fault that I have to find 
with the fiction manuscripts I read, is the 
utter slowness of the plots, and the length 
of time it takes a majority of newly begin- 
ning writers to get into the meat of their 
stories. I haven’t the time, and neither has 
any other editor, to wade through two, 
three, or four pages of useless descriptive 
matter in order to find out what in the 
world the story is about, and when we find 
it necessary to do this we are naturally 
prejudiced right at the outset against this 
story. Of these 200 stories I refer to, this 
fault is very apparent in approximately one- 
half of them, while it is more or less ap- 
parent in all of the others too, with possibly 
two or three exceptions. 

To a certain extent this is still a further 
evidence of lack of proper training on the 
part of these writers, but on the other hand 
it is well to remember that even well-known 
authors sometimes make the same error. 
Because of the fact that they are well 
known, however, it is not a fault that will 
necessarily prove fatal to the ultimate suc- 
cess of their manuscript, for if the author’s 
name is well known to the editor and he will 


go on and read the story through regardless, 
whereas he would be much less likely to do 
so were the story by some writer with 
whose name he was not familiar. Hence, 
the beginning writer should take extreme 
care to get into the plot of his story at the 
earliest possible moment, or the chances are 
about 1,000 to 1 that it will be returned to 
him as unavailable. 

Beginning writers are sometimes wont to 
claim that editors do not read their stories 
entirely through from beginning to end be- 
cause of the fact that their names are un- 
known. Frankly, it is entirely true that 
many of the fiction stories submitted are 
not read entirely through, a majority of 
them as a matter of fact, but it is not be- 
cause the author’s name is unknown. The 
reason is that by far a majority of the 
stories sent in are so patently unavailable, 
that no more than a superficial inspection 
is required to determine this fact. And 
ofttimes it may be determined by reading 
merely the first page of the manuscript, or 
even only a part of the first page, for if we 
see from this that we have in hand a crude 
and amateurish effort, as we very often do, 
we do not feel that it is worth our time and 
troubie to read the story any further. Per- 
haps a good bit is occasionally overlooked on 
this account, but experience has proved that 
this is so seldom the case that it is useless 
to waste time wading through stories of this 
kind. 

From this you will readily enough see 
that the chances are decidedly against the 
success of your story unless you can get 
quickly into your plot, avoid useless de- 
scription and unnecessary words, and ad- 
here to this policy from the first word to 
the last. 

Now, as regards non-fiction, while to 
some extent the same fault exists here as in 
fiction, they are not so apparent. Strangely 
enough, too, an average of about ten fiction 
stories are sent in to every non-fiction:story, 
even though the latter will net almost 
equally as high a price per word as will 
fiction, is much easier to. write, and much 
easier to sell. For whereas fiction can only 
be successfully written by trained writers 
save in rare cases, any writer of 

(Continued on page 62) 








Practical Studies in Creative Writing 
By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,” etc. 


THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF WRITING 
The Fourth of a Series of Papers by This Able Author 


I dislike that word “practical” when ap- 
plied to writing, or more specifically to let- 
ters, literature. It sounds so United Statesy 
and savors so much of our national mania 
for “making” something that may without 
delay turn the public’s gorgon head and win 
“a piece of change.” In other words, “prac- 
tical” has become in the main synonymous 
with “commercial.” There is another defi- 
nition [ like better and in which sense I 
shall permit myself to write the herewith 
article: “available or valuable in practice or 
action ; useful.” It goes on to say under the 
same word that it is “opposed to theoretical, 
ideal, speculative.” 

The writing field is an enormous one; 
many scores of paths lead to and through it. 
It is the easiest field of all the pursuits in 
the world, I am convinced, to enter. There 
are more péople strolling about it helter 
skelter than in any dozen other fields of 
human endeavor. When it comes right 
down to practical achievement, however, it 
is safe to say that there are just as few who 
succeed as in any other field, perhaps fewer, 
because there are no diplomas that guarantee 
the graduates of “courses” paying-patients 
upon the mere hanging out of a shingle. 
Therein lies a virtue that is not necessarily 
inculcated in the curriculum of the would- 
be-writer, our “doctor” must at least take a 
prescribed course of study demanding 
thorough examination and study of the sub- 
ject wherein they are to practice. Even 
though he. may thereafter inadvertantly kill 
many patients in honest but ignorant efforts 
to cure them, it does not prove anything but 
that he has .chosen a practical profession 
from first to last. Our writer tyro is sorely 
restricted at his best and worst simultan- 
eously by being allowed to only half-kill the 
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little group of darling patients who submit 
to listening to or to reading his undiplomaed 
efforts. There is such a thing as living 
death that is worse than death itself, they 
say. 

We beg the question then, by asking, is 
anything practical to be expected from any 
profession that is essayed in as impractical 
a manner as writing is by the large majority 
of those who would write not only for 
pleasure but for profit? There is only one 
other profession that comes to mind that is 
as easy to enter upon as writing, and that is 
thievery. There is a marked similarity be- 
tween the two. For instance, you say to 
yourself: I will steal—or write, as the case 
may be, whereupon you forthwith steal—or 
write—something that does not belong to 
you by the sweat of your brow. You call it 
yours. What have you done to earn it? 
Moral turpitude is involved. 

You will agree with me, then, I think, 
that work is the first requisite that enters 
into the practical side of anything. And, 
not oddly either, everything that is dubbed 
“practical” wins the appellation only 
through the intelligent effort of some arti- 
ficer. They have made this or that object 
practical by eliminating the impractical 
features in it. It required study and a 
working knowledge of what they were 
about. 

The science of physics reveals to the stu- 
dent the whole philosophy of education. He 
learns that well-directed energy is never 
wasted. That which goes up comes down. 
A pound of effort may always be made to 
yield a pound of- energy; only, if you will 
add an ounce of reason to a pound of effort 
you may yield a ton of energy! 

It is unnecessary for me to state at this 
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late moment that I am relentless in my in- 
sistence that the writer has no claim what- 
ever to the title and has no right to essay 
that serious pursuit until he has made a 
more or less protracted and practical study 
of the science and art of writing. There- 
fore, my very first injunction toward taking 
the first step in the field is not to write, but 
to take up the study of writing. 


Are you tolerably familiar with grammar 
and rhetoric? I ask it because more than 
half the writers who are commercially suc- 
cessful today are not. Read the stories in 
the magazines, particularly the all-fiction 
type of magazine, if you would demand 
proof. I don’t insist upon a course of a year 
or more in these subjects if you are fairly 
well acquainted with them already. Review 
them soundly, however, and put them on 
your working library shelf for constant 
reference. I take up cudgels for grammar 
and rhetoric because of the very ignominy 
in which they are held by every grown-up 
writer. Good grammar is the sound foun- 
dation of all good literature and no writing 
can become literature that is not gram- 
matically sound. Rhetoric is the primary 
study of that magic alchemy of transmuting 
the base ore of words into golden phrases 
and living symbols of life. Grammar and 
rhetoric are rank theories to be sure—but so 
are all the lessons on life compared to life 
itself. Theory answers the first practical 
question of the universe—How? 

Then I would buy a good-sized dictionary. 
I own a century which serves as an encyclo- 
pedia as well. I prefer it to all others, but 
by preference I do not mean insistence. 

Now I come to the most valuably useful 
book of them all—Roget’s Thesaurus. This 
book is my treasure trove. I never fail to 
take it all over the world with me, although 
it entails no end of trouble—it is worth it. 
It is worth more than all the books of 
synonyms and antonyms ever compiled— 
because it embraces all they contain and 
infinitely more. 


Beyond this there are scores of books of 
study for writers. Some are better than 
others. Read and study them all if you can. 
You will glean something probably from 
each of them; none of them will do you 


any harm. Borrow them all first and buy 
those which actually inspire you and study 
them often. 

I am trying to lay down the single law 
which I trust you may follow all your writ- 
ing life: that of becoming and remaining 
ever the student. 

Simultaneously with your taking up the 
work of student, become an apprentice 
writer. Write something every day, if there 
is time and inspiration. Later I shall tell 
you to write something every day whether 
there is inspiration or not—writing is in- 
spiration all of itself to the true writer. Be- 
come practical from the start! That is, 
think hard and well and long before you 
write, always. During your apprenticeship, 
don’t write for publication, please. Don’t 
write for mere edification. At first don’t try 
to express the simple things of life; they are 
too difficult. Set your task to trying to 
express the more deep and difficult things. 
Dig them out of your soul and emotions 
with the little spades of words and shovels 
of phrases. It is great fun. It is practical. 
Keep it up and you are bound to get on. 


Read. I should say, read just enough of 
“popular” fiction to learn what the popular 
market is. After that, read what are gen- 
erally accepted as world masterpieces. We 
can depend on the judgment of the genera- 
tions for wisdom in this. A current book 
that is a best seller does not necessarily mean 
that it is a good book; usually the contrary. 
We live in the treacherous days of mass 
advertising. Wrigley’s gum is being chewed 
by many millions of unwilling people. 
Sometimes there is merit, however, and the 
majority ride in Ford cars. But be honest 
with yourself. If after persistent trial you 
find you cannot read “the best books” and 
get anything out of them, then turn to those 
you do get something out of. 


Criticizing—and I use the word in its pure 
sense of pronouncing an unbiased, searching 
and analytical judgment, not prejudically 
finding fault—is an excellent exercise. Read 
a book and then write out a criticism in the 
same manner a competent critic does in a 
book review. Set down the story briefly; 
list its faults and give your reasons for con- 
sidering them faulty ; sum up its virtues and 
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why the book is worth reading. Analysis 
breeds synthesis. Soon you will be master- 
ing secrets of construction. Don’t worry 
about author’s styles. You have your own 
to worry about—bringing to fruition. 
Learn to take notes from the very begin- 
ning. You will find that the most practical 
and profitable thing you have ever done. 
By learning I mean the true art of setting 


down only the essentials that the non-writer 
does not see. 

Everything that I have mentioned is 
usually considered the impractical side of 
writing. This misconstruction is the reason 
why many never reach the practical side at 
all, as they consider it. The most practical 
thing in the writing game is learning to 
write right. The rest is comparatively easy. 





The Mechanics of Humor 
By MALONE FARREL 
XIII 
THE JINGLE 


“Jingle” is the term which we shall apply 
in this study of humor to short poems of 
two to six or eight lines, where the effect 
of the poem depends less upon the-idea than 
upon the “jingly” quality and the swing of 
the verse. 

We wish to emphasize the value of the 
form to new writers especially, not alone 
as a very saleable form, but also because 
those who have not attempted the writing 
of verse will find a little practice with the 
jingle, where one cannot possibly go wrong, 
a good training for longer and more pre- 
tentious verse. 

Many new writers have never attempted 
verse; they have thrown up around them- 
selves a psychological barrier in the form 
of a certain conviction that they cannot write 
poetry, for which reason they never attempt 
it. Or if they do, it is with fear and 
trembling, which only means failure, be- 
cause of a self-consciousness that is found 
to make the work weak and futile. Practice 
in jingles, however, will lead one by easy 
steps to the more difficult verse forms, 
which in humor are always in good demand, 
provided they are skillfully done. 

The limerick is a jingle, but it has so dis- 
tinctive a form that we will not consider it 


in this discussion. Other nonsense forms, 
however, belong to the classification, and 
we shall take up as many of these as we 
have space for. 


A typical form of the jingle is the epitaph, 
where, with the greatest possible economy 
in words (for at its best the jingle is always 
brief, seldom with more than three or four 
words to the line) some foolish person or 
his folly is held up to ridicule. The foolish 
motorist who tries to beat the passenger 
train to a crossing has been a favorite with 
the epitaph writers. The following appeared 
in a newspaper column two or three years 
ago and is typical of the form and content 
of the average epitaph: 

Jim Wade stepped on the gas 
To beat the 5:15, 


He’s lying here, alas, 
Picked up in a tureen. 


At the present time Judge is paying five 
dollars each for what it terms “epilaughs,” 
so popular is the form, a recent one show- 
ing that the turn here is not necessarily 
satirical, but in the direction of a broader 
humor: 


Window Washer Donahue 
Reposes in this section; 

When the dinner whistle blew 
He jumped the wrong direction, 
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Another form popular with the editors 
is the “hate” jingle, which takes a fling at 
some pet aversion of the author’s. An ex- 
ample from a recent college humor maga- 
zine runs as follows: 


A man I hate 
Is Bugs McGann, 
His only joke’s 
“So’s your old man!” 

The jingle based on the stupid person who 
is constantly perpetrating a confusion in 
terms is still popular, though it has had a 
run almost as long as Abie’s Irish Rose. 
It is based upon the same idea that underlay 
that first joke of its kind, if our history is 
not at fault, about the girl who was so dumb 
that she thought Rex Beach was a summer 
resort. A recent one was to this effect: 

Move over, folks—a lass, 
Miss Rubicon McFilail, 

Thinks that a forward pass 
Is some bold mountain trail. 

All of these forms, especially the latter, 
have a special advantage in that they can 
be easily adapted to topical themes. Thus, 
the last quoted one appeared at the begin- 
ning of the football season, when of course 
it commanded special interest. The writer 
of humor can prepare these months in ad- 
vance of the subject of timely interest— 
Christmas, New Year’s, St. Valentine’s and 
so on, and find a ready sale for them. 
Usually a dollar each is paid for them, 
which would hardly afford one a living, but 
they can be written in no time at all, and 
worked in with other humor, contribute their 
bit toward the humorist’s income. 


Also the form is pretty much standard- 
ized, so that no time is required in experi- 
menting with meter and rhyming effects, as 
in the case of longer verse forms. At the 
same time, regularity of meter and rhyme is 
important—part of the humor, in fact, is 
derived from the very regularity of the 
meter. In conventional, serious verse some 
latitude is permitted in this respect—indeed, 
the careful poet is careful to obtain variety 
in his rhythm by skillful changes in meter. 


In verse of the kind we are considering, 
however, we seek a jingle effect, and this is 
best obtained by a strict regularity in our 
meter. Also any meter can be used. The 
above jingle is in the iambic measure; that 
is, a foot made up of two syllables, the first 
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of which is accented, the second one un- 
accented. Any other meter would have 
done as well. In fact, the anapest would 
have served the purpose of jingliness even 
better, as also the dactyl, since both of these 
meters would give more of a swing to the 
piece. The anapest, it should be remem- 
bered, is a foot consisting of three syllables, 
the first two of which are unaccented, the 
last one accented. The dactyl is also of 
three syllables, but the accent is on the first 
one. Both of these meters make for the 
movement that we seek in the jingle. 

Sometimes the iambic foot can be com- 
bined with the anapest to make an interest- 
ing line, as in the following jingle from a 
college paper : 

There are jokes that make us laugh, 
There are jokes that make us groan, 
But the jokes that we like best, 
Are the jokes that are our own. 

Here each line opens with an anapest, 
followed by two iambs. One should be 
careful, however, not to use the iamb with 
either the dactyl or the trochee (the trochee 
is a two-syllable foot, the accent being on 
the first syllable). For the four kinds of 
meters group themselves into two pairs: 
First, the iamb and anapest, where the ac- 
cent comes on the last syllable, and second, 
the trochee and dactyl, in which the accent” 
comes on the first syllable. It is impossible 
to combine a meter from one pair with a 
meter in the other pair, and obtain anything 
except confusion. We are stressing this 
point of versification for the benefit espe- 
cially-of those who, as we suggested above, 
might desire to use the jingle as a means of 
initiation into the writing of more preten- 
tious verse. 

Whatever (and this is an essential point) 
the meter and the rhyming scheme of the 
jingle, the general pattern should be strictly 
adhered to. Thus, if we have a four-line 
jingle, with the first and third lines rhym- 
ing, and the second and fourth, or even 
with the first and third unrhymed and the 
second and fourth rhymed, we have divided 
the jingle into two pairs of lines, and the 
two lines in each pair should be identical 
in the matter of the number of feet which 
they contain, and the kinds of feet. In 
such an arrangement lines one and three 

(Continued on page 64) 








The Value of Dialogue 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


In last month’s article I talked at some 
length on the requirements of the greeting 
card publishers, but have since found that 
I overlooked one important line. 

All of the publishers issue very appro- 
priate and charming cards to send to in- 
valids and shut-ins, but upon investigating 
the lines of two or three prominent houses 
I was surprised to learn how few and how 
unattractive were the cards of acknowledg- 
ment for the remembrances received. All 
of those that I found were very common- 
place in sentiment and- form of expression. 

I believe here is an opening for writers 
to exercise their facility in preparing short, 
pithy and attractive forms of acknowledg- 
ment, and no doubt the greeting card pub- 
lishers would be glad to have something 
new and attractive of this sort. 

* * * 

It requires an alert leader to keep up with 
- all the changes among current magazines. 
They are taking place continually, some just 
starting upon their careers, others going 
into the mortuary list, and still others mak- 
ing an entire change in their methods and 
material used. The latest notable change 
of this sort is that of Everybody's, which 
becomes an all-fiction magazine. In con- 
nection with their announcement of this 
change is a matter worth considering; the 
editor says that they will gladly consider 
contributions, but warns writers against 
the folly of emptying upon the editorial 
desk a portfolio of old manuscripts that 
have been the rounds, accumulating rejec- 
tion slips and becoming travel stained from 
their many journeyings. Of course, be- 
cause a manuscript has met with a few re- 
jections is no evidence that it should be put 
wholly into the discard. Sometimes after 
such experiences it may be well for the 
author to study his work to see if it may 
be rewritten and improved. But even if he 
does not rewrite as to change of text, it is 
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well to send fresh, clean manuscripts that do 
not themselves advertise the fact that they 
are weary wanderers. It may be a matter 
of some labor and expense to have always 
immaculate manuscripts to send out, but the 
sale of a single one will repay the expense 
incurred with many. 

It is true that some editors are not finicky 
in this respect, and carefully search every- 
thing that comes in with the hope of dis- 
covering something themselves that else- 
where has been overlooked. But a clean, 
bright, attractive-looking manuscript is 
never amiss with any of them. 

* * * 

From time to time I have called attention 
to worn themes that are used over and over 
by beginning writers. Recently I have 
been impressed by the fact that one of these 
in particular seems to intrigue the beginner, 
and that is the story of the misogynist. And 
there is a marked similarity in these stories. 
The misogynist in question is always a man 
of middle age, he has been disappointed in 
his early love, or has made an unfortunate 
marriage so that life has been to him for a 
time “just one damned thing after another.” 
The result has been separation from his 
early love or divorce from his mismated 
mate, and then years of world wandering 
(for, of course, the misogynist is always 
wealthy and able to live his life in any man- 
ner he wishes). Then after strange people 
and places have palled upon him, he returns 
to the home of his youth, meets an innocent 
and attractive girl, preferably one whom he 
knew as a little child, falls in love again, 
but flays himself with the belief that he is 
too old, too world-seasoned, and too un- 
worthy to offer to her the remainder burnt- 
out candle of his life. 

The climax of the story may vary from 
the happy to the tragic, but the laying in of 
the general theme is usually about as I have 
given it above. And you may be pretty cer- 
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tain that when an editor discovers this time- 
worn theme is being developed into the 
story under his hand, he does not waste time 
in going to the end. 

Some day I am going to make a pretty 
complete index-expurgatorius of these 
worn-out themes, and head them with the 
sign “Verboten,” so that writers may know 
they are forbidden ground. 


* * * 


In reading and criticizing the many man- 
uscripts which come to me through THE 
WriTeEr’s Dicest, I find certain faults in 
story work that occur frequently, and in the 
manuscripts of a considerable number of 
correspondents. I do not know that I can 
do a better service to the readers of THE 
WritTer’s DiceEst, than to comment upon 
these errors from time to time in these 
pages. 

Recently I have had occasion to notice 
and comment upon a wrong tendency in 
writing dialogue—to indulge somewhat in 
oratory or in long and rather diadactic state- 
ments. These do not make dialogue in its 
proper sense, nor as it should be in fiction 
work. Dialogue there should be natural, 
and a natural method of conversation is in 
short staccato sentences, rather than in 
formal lengthy ones. 


Sometimes I find writers will go so far as 
to insert an entire long speech, as of an 
attorney in court, a politician on the stump, 
or a minister in the pulpit. Such things 
have no place at all in the short story. 
A more objectionable factor than these 
which I find occasionally is the insertion of 
a prayer of more or less length. A re- 
ligious motif never should be introduced 
into a story intended for a secular publica- 
tion, and especially is a prayer or a direct 
plea to the Deity to be avoided. 


And in this connection let me suggest that 
the clergy in fiction, if handled at all, al- 
ways should be handled with gloves. A 
clergyman sometimes may become an ex- 
cellent character in fiction—we have evi- 
dence of that in the work of many noted 
writers—but such a character never should 
be treated with levity, held up to ridicule, 
or represented as a discredit to the Cloth. 


Occasionally I find a writer who seems 
inclined to vent a personal dislike against 
the clergy in general, through some one 
character of his invention. 

Dialogue may be of the greatest possible 
use in developing the character of your 
story. You may present a character by de- 
scription, by action, by suggestion, but 
never in any other manner so poignantly as 
by his speech. This may run the whole 
gamut of human emotions, from deep 
tragedy to exaggerated humor ; and through 
every shade and variation of them all. 


Dialogue may also help forward the 

movement of a story. A few paragraphs 
may often carry the reader over a lapse of 
time or change of scene that would require 
a page or more of descriptive matter to ex- 
plain. 
_ But dialogue must be interesting. It 
should never be a discussion of subjects 
foreign to the movement of the story or the 
interest of the characters. Merely used as 
filling, it is quite as futile as are observa- 
tions upon the weather, in the mouth of a 
dumbbell. 

The amount of dialogue to be used is of 
course variable depending upon the char- 
acter of the story and often upon the num- 
ber of actors. But it may be safely said 
that dialogue should usually be fifty per 
cent of the whole. I have recently come 
across some interesting figures upon this 
subject in a little book, Practical Points on 
Short Story Writing, by Mr. Rem Johnston, 
in which he says that Kipling used 74 per 
cent of dialogue in his great story, Without 
Benefit of Clergy, a tale to which I previ- 
ously have referred in these articles. 
Stevenson used 39 per cent in A Lodging 
for the Night, his famous tale of the vaga- 
bond poet, Villon. And in The Gold Bug, 
generally admitted to be one of the greatest 
short stories ever written, the dialogue 
amounted to 64 per cent of the whole. Still, 
it would not be difficult to find some very 
excellent stories where the proportion of 
dialogue was very small indeed, or even 
nothing at all—the whole story being told in 
narrative. This may be accomplished per- 
haps easier in a first-person story than in 


(Continued on page 64) 
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THE LORDLY EDITOR 
By CHAS. C. CLARK 


He sits in the chair editorial 
And reads with a critical eye, 
His posture we’ll say is pictorial 
As manuscripts mount toward the sky. 
He is mighty, and master of mortals, 
He is ruler, prophet, and judge 
As he sits at the open wide portals 
And calls the dear manuscript fudge. 


Thus he stands between writer and reader, 
‘The friend or the foe of each class, 
The accredited recognized leader 
That lets a few manuscripts pass. 
For the rest are confined to the jungle, 
To oblivion certain and sure, 
For he thinks that he cannot oft bungle : 
And for copy that’s thin there’s no cure. | 


There are times when the poor lonely writer 
Will wonder who’s right in the game, 

And then somehow his heart will grow lighter 
When he feels he’s not always to blame. 

Then he turns to the scripts of the ages 
That editors scorned and passed by, 

And he finds that they now grace the pages 
Of books that the present ranks high. 
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Some Photographs the Editor 
Doesn’t Want 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Many articles and books have been 
written of late years with the purpose of 
making clear the editorial needs for photo- 
graphic material. The reader is told what 
the editor wants and demands in a photo- 
graph before he will even consider it. These 
articles and books are serving an excellent 
purpose. They have done much to smooth 
the way for author and editor alike. From 
the large number of contributions on the 
subject of marketing photographs and the 
needs of editors, it would seem that every 
writer and photographer in the world would 
be well informed on the subject and that any 
further discussion of the subject would be 
a waste of time. In short, it would seem 
that there must be a saturation point. The 
fact is that there is no more of a saturation 
point on this subject than there is a satura- 
tion point for typewriters, vacuum cleaners, 
radios or automobiles. Apparently there 
are just as many aspirants for literary and 
pictorial honors as there were twenty years 
ago, and these good friends are as much 
in the dark with regard to editorial needs as 
we were in our tyro days. For this reason 
some reference to editors and what they 
want is always eagerly read by the beginners 
of the present day. 


In this article I shall try to tell of some of 
the pictures which I, as an editor, do not 
want and which I do not believe any editor 
of a first-class newspaper or magazine really 
wants. It is not necessary for me to go 
into detail with regard to pictures which are 
obscene or pictures of persons whose per- 
mission has not been obtained for publica- 
tion or pictures made of places and things 
which the United States Government. pro- 
hibits. The private corporation or individ- 
ual has the right to forbid the making or 
selling of pictures of private property. Ob- 
viously any pictures in the class mentioned 


are not acceptable to an editor. If he went 
so far as to publish them, he would endanger 
his own position and the publication of 
which he is the editor. Therefore, the pic- 
tures which I shall consider here are those 
which have been made lawfully and in ac- 
cordance with good taste, the co-operation 
of individuals and ethics of good literary 
and photographic craftsmanship. 

Perhaps the most common type of picture 
which the editor does not want is the one 
which the friends of the maker have urged 
him to send in. There are cases where the 
judgment of friends is good when it comes 
to editorial needs; but in most instances 
they are sadly mistaken. Although Mr. 
Jones may have made a good picture of the 
baby, it does not follow that the photograph 
will be acceptable to the New York Times 
or Country Life in America, Very true, the 
picture may appeal strongly to friends and 
neighbors; but unless there is something 
exceptional about this baby picture, the 
reader in Texas or Canada will see only 
another baby—and he has seen hundreds 
just like it many times before. However, 
if the picture will stand on its own pictorial 
feet because of its sheer beauty, appeal and 
force, then perhaps the editor and his read- 
ers who are strangers to the child will catch 
the appeal and the photograph will be 
accepted. 

Not very long ago I received a collection 
of prints from a lady who had made a trip 
through Yellowstone Park. Her photo- 
graphic equipment, so she wrote me, con- 
sisted of a small Kodak, and her friends 
had exclaimed when they saw the pictures. 
In fact, so she stated, one friend assured her 
that the editors of the leading illustrated 
magazines of the country would “fall over 
each other to get them.” This lady, thanks 
to well-meaning friends, apparently had a 
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very exaggerated idea of the appeal, tech- 
nical excellence and beauty of her pictures. 
If the lady had been let alone she would 
have modestly valued her pictures for what 
they were—just ordinary good snapshots 
which thousands of tourists have made be- 
fore and will make again. Incidentally, the 
Yellowstone has been visited and photo- 
graphed by the leading photographers of the 
world who were equipped with the best of 
equipment. It is rarely that the average 
tourist can hope to compete with the pictures 
which are on sale and can be obtained. I 
am not belittling the pictures which the tour- 
ist may make as a record of his trip, nor 
their value to him and his friends; but I 
do say that only rarely can such pictures 
compete successfully with the work of the 
professional photographers for editorial ap- 
proval. Oh, yes, some of the advanced 
amateur photographers have produced won- 
derful pictures which editors have accepted ; 
but the average tourist has neither the equip- 
ment nor the technical training. Hence, un- 
less the pictures are truly unusual and beau- 
tiful, the editor does not want them. He 
can get the best whenever he requires them 
from masters in mountain photography. 


Another type of picture is that of a man 
or woman of local interest. Even though 
permission has been obtained from the per- 
son and all is perfectly in order, it does not 
follow that such a picture will interest an 
editor and readers several hundred miles 
away. No doubt the editor of the local 
newspaper or local magazine might be in- 
terested; but unless the person concerned 
has done somthing of national appeal, it is 
useless to send such a picture to a great 
national newspaper or magazine. This fact 
by no means discredits the value of what the 
person may have done locally; but unless 
it is a case of another John Burroughs or 
Burbank, the picture is not of interest to an 
editor. 


Again, there is the picture which is un- 
usual, posseses artistic and pictorial merit 
but has been done many times before. For 
example, consider the Statue of Liberty in 
New York harbor. There are hundreds, if 
not thousands, of pictures of this remark- 
able statue. It has been photographed by 
day, by night, by moonlight, by sunset and 





by sunrise, and by photographers from 
every part of the world. To sell a picture of 
this statue today it is necessary to offer 
something exceptional either in point of 
view or in connection with some great event. 
A few years ago one of my readers suc- 
ceeded in doing the unusual. He photo- 
graphed this statue by the light of search- 
lights which were being thrown upon it in 
connection with a great celebration. Vir- 
tually all public buildings and places of 
historic interest are in the same class as the 
Statue of Liberty. 

Let me make it clear that I have no desire 
to discourage my readers. In fact, they 
should not feel so at all. We are living in 
an age when new things are being developed 
so rapidly that it is difficult to keep up with 
them all. New buildings, new inventions 
and new modes of dress and living offer a 
great pictorial opportunity. The point I am 
trying to make is to avoid following the 
beaten track—the doing of that which has 
been done many times before. Another 
point that I would like to make is that very 
often it is the simple little picture with uni- 
versal heart appeal that wins the editor. It 
may be a picture of a kitten or a puppy; 
but if it has that almost indefinable some- 
thing which grips the heart it will reach to 
the uttermost parts of the world. There- 
fore, let me urge my readers to avoid the 
beaten path as much as possible, seek out 
the picture material which tells a story and 
which, by its simplicity, beauty or human 
interest stirs into life that dormant bond 
which, after all, does make the entire world 
kin. 





D° not be afraid of rejection slips. I keep 

all of mine and take a great pride in 
them; and, believe me, I have received a 
good many. They show, at least, that you 
have had the ambition to try—that you did 
your best—and that is half the battle— 
Charles F. Felstead. 





An English paper publishes this adver- 
tisement: “For sale, baker’s business ; good 
trade; large oven; present owner been in it 
for seven years; good reasons for leaving.” 
St. Anthony Messenger. 
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What Do They Mean When 
They Say ItP 


Concise Definitions of Literary Terms 


By ALFRED RUSSELL 


Satire: A sustained attack (usually 
through the medium of a lay figure) on an 
individual, a class, a race, a set of customs, 
tendencies of mankind, etc. Don Quixote 
is one of the greatest and sincerest examples 
of effective satire. Through the medium of 
his hero, Cervantes satirized romantic chiv- 
alry. We say “sincere” because too often 
the satirist is actuated more by a desire to 
exhibit his wit and cleverness than by a 
genuine hatred of the object of his satire. 
The work of such a satirist falls short of 
its mark, for the reader suspects the absence 
of a deep and abiding indignation at the ob- 
jects of the author’s satire. Thus Pope, 
one of the most finished craftsmen in this 
form, is not convincing because his inordi- 
nate love of displaying his wit far exceeded 
his own capacity to hate. Too, Pope was 
lacking in those qualities of human sym- 
pathy and understanding. 


Trochee: A poetic foot consisting of two 
syllables, the first of which is accented, in- 
stead of the second, as in the case of the 
iamb. Longfellow’s Tell me not in mourn- 
ful numbers is a good example. The trochee 
is an extremely difficult measure to use, and 
even in the hands of so great a master of 
verse technique as Longfellow, it may be- 
come exceedingly tiresome, as shown in 
Hiawatha. It has been most successfully 
used by Fennyson, who, in the long trochaic 
lines of Locksley Hall achieved a beauty 
attained by no other poet working in this 
meter. As fine in its way is the same poet’s 
Duke of Wellington ode, where Tennyson 
added variety by introducing in occasional 
lines an extra syllable at the beginning. 
The measure is sometimes used to give 
variety to iambic verse by introducing a 


trochee at the beginning of the line—occa- 
sionally even in the middle of the line, 
though seldom is it used as the final foot of 
a line. 


Hendiadys: Two nouns, connected by 
the conjunction “and” to express a single 
adjective idea or to describe a single object 
or act. Milton has the line, “With joy and 
tidings fraught, to hell he now returned,” 
the italicized phrase meaning “joyful 
tidings.” Puttenham describes the Nubians 
as “fleeing afar with venom and with darts,” 
meaning, of course, venomous darts, while 
Shakespeare’s “tediousness and process” 
means “tedious process.” Shakespeare, we 
might add, also makes use of two participles 
in place of two nouns, in “slow and moving” 
meaning “slowly moving.” The use of two 
verbs in the same form is extremely rare. 

The hendiadys is a form, however, not in 
harmony with the spirit of modern verse, 
for it has an artificial note that is at variance 
with the simplicity which the new poetry is 
constantly seeking, just as it is likely to 
make for obscurity, whereas the modern 
poet strives always for clearness and vivid- 
ness. 


Chiasmus: A rhetorical device by which 
the order of two correlative words is 
changed. Pope has: “See Pan with flocks, 
with fruits Pomona crowned,” instead of, 
as we might expect, “See Pan with flocks, 
Pomona with fruits, crowned.” The pas- 
sage undoubtedly gains strength by having 
the phrase “with flocks” immediately fol- 
lowed by its correlative phrase “with fruits,” 
while it also throws into the position of 
emphasis (that is, the end of the sentence) 
the verb belonging to the two phrases. One 
of the best-known examples is Milton’s 
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“Love without end, and without measure 
grace.” In this line there was no particular 
object to be gained in throwing the word 
“grace” into the position of emphasis, yet 
the passage gains a distinct epigrammatic 
quality as the result of the arrangement. 

Hack Writing: A term used to describe 
the work of professional writers who turn 
their hand to any and all kinds of writing, 
usually of a non-creative nature. The mod- 
ern hack writer is a descendant of the “Grub 
Street” writer who, in London during the 
eighteenth centry, when the latter phrase 
was coined, eked out a miserable existence 
doing odds and ends of literary work, 
whether it be a broadside or an introduction, 
a panegyric or an invective—an order was 
an order, and a Grub Street writer (most 
of them lived in Grub Street, hence the 
name) could write in as fulsome praise of 
a whig as of a tory, of a nonconformist as 
of a conforming clergyman. All was grist 
that came to his mill. The hack writer of 
today, however, lives in better times, for 
more often than not he makes a fair living, 
often an excellent one. He writes inter- 
views to which celebrities’ names are at- 
tached; he writes books for other people, 
whose names appear as authors; he writes 
advertisements, and circulars and other sales 
literature for commercial institutions, and 
in every way has become a recognized in- 
stitution in the modern world. 


Narrative: In its broader sense narrative 
is the description of an action or of a series 
of actions ; sequence is an essential quality ; 
the event of events, the action or actions, 
actually occurred, or are represented as hav- 
ing occurred. The description of a tee-shot 
in golf would not be narrative, but the tell- 
ing of how Bobbie Jones made a drive that 
carried to the green on a long hole, describ- 
ing in sequence the various motions of the 
body going into the completed drive, would 
be narrative. Or again, telling how a dragon 
was slain by a fabled knight would be ex- 
position ; telling how Saint George killed the 
dragon would be narrative. To say that 
the novel of adventure is built up by a series 
of situations under exceptional conditions, 
in which the hero goes through danger, and 
suffering and privation perhaps, at last to 
come through safe, and perhaps with glory, 


is not narrative, but exposition; when 
Daniel Defoe writes about the adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe, however, we have 
narrative. 


Narrative Poetry is a term used to denote 
poems that tell a story, as distinguished 
from lyrical poetry, odes, elegaics, and 
similar forms. The ballad and the epic are 
also narrative in nature, but the forms have 
become fairly fixed, so that usually they are 
considered as distinct verse forms. Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King are among the finest 
of all examples of narrative poetry, as also 
Matthew Arnold’s Balder Dead and William 
Morris’s translation of the Volsung sagas. 

In a more restricted sense “narrative” is 
applied to those portions of a novel or short 
story that are devoted to the carrying on of 
the action, as opposed to description, ex- 
position, characterization, and dialogue. 


Characterization: In its broadest sense 
this phrase refers to description: any de- 
scription of character. In a more restricted 
technical sense, however, it has come to 
usually mean those portions of fiction that 
have to do with the setting forth of the 
various characters in the story. Character- 
ization is most skillful when it is least ap- 
parent and when its methods are most 
varied. Ina single short story, for example, 
several means may be resorted to for getting 
the characters before the reader. For ex- 
ample, direct description of a character by 
the author may be resorted te; or one char- 
acter may in dialogue bits describe another 
character in the story, or a character may 
describe himself, through the medium of 
dialogue, or bits quoted from a letter, diary, 
or other form. Also characterization may 
be more stealthily introduced by spreading 
it over a considerable part of the story in 
the form of adjectives and verbs nicely 
placed in with the narrative, exposition and 
dialogue, so that without the use of formal 
descriptive passages the reader, without be- 
ing aware of the process, has acquired a 
very clear picture of a character. 





GOOD writer has three Bibles: a dic- 

tionary, a book of synonyms and an- 
tonyms and a Thesaurus.—Charles F. Fel- 
stead. 
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Landing Those Short Story Checks 


By J. EVERET COURTNEY 


The third of a series of five unusual articles or secrets of getting out of the 
apprenticeship class and starting those elusive checks to flowing your way 


WHERE AND WHEN DO YOU WRITE? 


Thus far, in this matter of pulling in 
those short story checks, we have considered 
two vital factors: First and most important 
of all, the motif, without which the story is 
foredoomed. Second, the writing about 
something with which you are familiar, 
preferably a theme or cordition with which 
you have had actual contact yourself, so 
that your story will have a ring of truth and 
realism about it that convinces. 


Now we come to a logical sequent—the 
place and the time for your writing. 

At first thought this may seem an ele- 
mental consideration for the professional- 
bent aspirant. But is it? Permit me to 
assure you that it is not, but, instead, an 
extremely important matter in your suc- 
cessful creation of saleable stories. 


True, some geniuses have produced and 
sold their stories under what appeared to 
be the most unfavorable conditions, in the 
most unfortunate of environments. It 
should be remembered that they were indeed 
geniuses, whose exceptional ability survived 
all obstacles. Of course we all have our 
hardships, but we are considering now 
ways and means of reducing those hard- 
ships, of stimulating our efforts and in- 
spiration. In short, the quickest and surest 
turn to editorial recognition. 

Right here let me insert the statement 
that scarcely two professionals will work 
exactly alike. One may be the acme of 
regularity, coming down to an office of his 
own at nine o’clock every morning, putting 
in a day of writing on his scheduled assign- 
ments, and “knocking off” at four or five, 
with each week day the same. Another 
may take “spells,” writing feverishly for 
stretches of ten, twelve hours or even longer 


without a stop, then resting for several days. 
Both may be equally successful. 


To the beginner I would not recommend 
the latter extreme, though writing is of 
course a profession for which it is difficult 
to lay down any set rules. We can only 
recommend, basing recommendation on 
accumulated experience. The big thing is 
to understand that stories will-not write 
themselves ; that ideas and plots and typed 
versions of them will not grow into tangible 
shape without real work—persistent, con- 
tinual work. Too many would-be writers 
have the desire to be the real article, but 
are not willing to put forth the same effort 
to that end that they would to make a living 
in more every-day pursuits. Plain words, 
but true ones. Mere rosy hopes never un- 
loosed a flock of checks selfward. 

With this thought firmly established we 
come face to face individually at last with 
the subject of this article—where and when 
to exert this effort to best advantage. 


Obviously the ideal place for doing the 
best work is somewhere beyond the reach of 
distractions of noise and interruption. The 
professional with a family usually seeks the 
seclusion of a den, if he writes at home, and 
may not be averse to taking the door key 
inside with him—depending upon the char- 
acteristics and size of said family. Or he 
may get off in some shady nook of his back 
yard domains, with a small table or a folding 
typewriter stand. 


The principal reason why some profes- 
sional writers maintain a downtown office 
is that it acts as a “boss” in a profession 
where one may so easily become lax. They 
cultivate the habit of getting down every 
morning except Sunday and giving a good 
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day’s work. The result is many times the 
volume of production which would be 
turned out by the now-and-then method. 
Another reason is that it avoids those little 
interruptions that will occur in the very best 
of regulated households. Of course the 
downtown office is hardly the thing for the 
beginner, but is a tool of the arrived writer 
who wants to build his earning capacity still 
more, through increased output, to markets 
already established and to new ones which 
he begins to find time to test out and 
open up. 

But there is the great outdoors, which is 
open to professional and amateur alike, if 
either feels the urge of “getting away from 
things” and writing in quiet and perfect 
peace. While this expedient is not an essen- 
tial for sparkling writing, it nevertheless has 
served many well; and, as a source of in- 
spiration, it is perhaps second to none. 
Curwood lives the atmosphere of his won- 
derful stories while preparing and writing 
them. Of course you might point out that 
his stories are of the outdoors. True enough. 
But he gets not only local color from his 
environment, but also that feeling of free- 
dom which the outdoors can so well inspire 
in any writer’s breast, whether he be writing 
stories of outdoor flavor or other kind. The 
woods and meadows are free to the writer 
if only for an occasional excursion. Such 
surroundings are “good for the soul,” even 
if one does do good work at home as a rule. 


After all, the mind is like a reservoir—it 
is a reservoir of impressions, experiences, 
memories, and other things. Like a reser- 
voir, too, it can be drained dry, and it must 
have a continued source of fresh supply if 
this is to be avoided. The more constant 
this source of supply and inspiration, the 
more fruitful the mind of that writer. And 
the less distraction at the time of construct- 
ing plot and tale after having received the 
inspiration, the better chance that piece of 
work has to greet the public eye to the tune 
of a comforting line of script or typewriting 
on a bankable slip of paper. 


So this question of where and when to 
write closely involves the matter of idea 
supply. Ideas develop, of course, much 
more freely where and when the writer can 


work peacefully. But ideas must have 
roots, not all of which can spring from 
working environment alone. 


One of the greatest avenues of ideas is 
the note book. Every literary aspirant has 
experienced the loss of more than one good 
idea through not having made a note of it 
while it was fresh in the mind. More good 
ideas by far are forgotten than are used. 
The note book habit not only averts this 
danger, but it supplies an ever-handy list of 
more or less usable ideas when one may be 
otherwise devoid of material for writing. 


The wise writer will manage to carry with 
him some form of note book always, for 
ideas come at unexpected moments—while 
sitting in a theater or picture show house; 
while riding in a street car, strolling along a 
country road, etc. Some very successful 
writers keep a note book and pencil on a 
stand beside their bed, with a light within 
easy reach, to set down marketable thoughts 
that frequently come to one while relaxed. 
Myself, I have wakened from a vivid and 
unusual dream with excellent possibilities 
for a story, only to have the whole fade by 
the next morning. The note book would 
have saved it—and does now with quite en- 
couraging fruitfulness later on. 


The note book, then, is an important part 
of actual writing: for are you not writing 
when you write down the germ of that idea 
which may prove to be the nucleus of a 
fine tale? Even a poorly executed story with 
a genuine idea behind it has a better chance 
of selling than a perfectly told and typed 
story with no real idea or plot behind it— 
no real reason for being, in other words. 


Music soothes the savage beast, so they 
say. Some practically inclined persons have 
endeavored to prove this by actual tests at 
the zoo, with polar bears, lions and other 
beasts as the testees. But whatever their 
findings, it is certain that music does at 
times inspire one to ideas approaching real 
genius. Which once again brings the note 
book to the foreground. Write down those 
“spells” of ideas in the dim light of the con- 
cert hall or picture palace before they flit 
away, possibly never to return. They may 
prove highly valuable plot germs later, 
whereas you may otherwise sit, idea-less and 
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desolate, for an hour or more before the 
typewriter, cudgeling your brain for a prom- 
ising idea not nearly so good. 

The recognizing of a good plot germ is, 
of course, a requisite of the note book 
scheme. Otherwise the book will become 
filled with a lot of useless material, burying 
the one or two good ideas. On the other 
hand, really good things may be entirely 
overlooked. So the successful writer must 
cultivate an alert mind. He must be eter- 
nally on the lookout for material. 

All this does not mean, however, that one 
should go about with pencil eternally poised 
over a note book. It does mean that the 
writer should never relax his vigilance for 
those precious ideas so essential as mental 
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reservoir fillers and primers. Sometimes a 
remark dropped by an acquaintance in a 
conversation will supply the idea or back- 
ground fora story. Many of our successful 
writers meet and club and chat together 
largely for the valuable exchange of ideas. 
They realize that but a limited number of 
stories can be written entirely from the 
seclusion of the den, no matter how fertile 
the imagination. Imaginations have to have 
stimulation and replenishing just like other 
things. 

By keeping the mind alert and choosing 
wisely the time and environment or place 
for work, the rising writer will do much to 
place his or her feet upon substantial 
ground. 














Current Books 


A review of publications of interest to the writer 








Plot and Idea Psychology 


I have before me the advance proofs of 
a little book, “Plot and Idea Psychology,” 
that should be of especial interest to all 
writers who are, or desire to be, genuine 
students of their art. Primarily the author’s 
theme is that the writer should consider the 
mind of his reader, and write for that 
reader rather than to satisfy his own desire 
for expression in his own manner. 

To get at this idea clearly the author 
formulates the proposition that the reader 
of a work of fiction pays with his time 
and. money, and therefore is entitled to a 
return. And that the nature of the return 
expected is symmetrical satisfaction. This 
symmetrical satisfaction is arrived at 
through the development of the story, in 
its final analysis, into the “what ought to 
be”; it is this that makes the perfect and 
symmetrical story—the story that satisfies 
the reader—which enables him to see. the 
whole in its completed dnd satisfying form. 

The summing up of the author is con- 
tained in this sentence, “The right of a 
reader is the symmetry of wholeness.” 


In support of the idea here set forth the 
author gives thumb-nail synopses of a 
large number of stories that have taken 
their place among the best of modern fic- 
tion, and shows how each of these has been 
worked out to the symmetrical and satisfy- 
ing whole. The study of these plot analyses 
alone undoubtedly will help many writers to 
get an understanding of the qualities which 
make up the completely rounded and satis- 
fying tale. 


“Plot and Idea Psychology.” By B.C. Leem- 
ing. New York: The M. H. Schroeder Co. 





Poetic Pennings 
(An Anthology.) 


This book contains fifty excellent poems, 
written by American poets. Many others 
have praised this highly and after review- 
ing, we, too, wish to put in a good word 
for it. It is an anthology deserving of 
great merit. Not only is it a valuable con- 
tribution to our modern poetry, but it shows 
much undiscovered talent. A short bio- 
graphic sketch of each poet’s life, acquaints 
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us with these writers. One’s modern library 
is not complete without this little wonder 
book. 
“Poetic Pennings.” Edited by Joseph Dean. 
Dean & Company, 112 Fourth Ave. New 
York City. 





Our Doctors 

Dr. Joseph Collins, a famous neurologist 
and author, while in Paris happened to 
hear of the issuance of a new French book, 
“Our Doctors.” From both medical and 
literary standpoint, it appealed to him and 
he translated it from French into English. 
The story deals excessively with the com- 
bat of a noted French physician against a 
dread disease. His wish to conquer this 
malady is merely that his name may be 
everlasting. After an extended courtship, 
he learns that his fiancee is a victim of 
the infection. Subsequent happenings help 
to bring about compassion for his fellow- 
men, making this translation both interest- 
ing and instructive from a medical point 
of view. 


“Our Doctors.” By Maurice Duplay. 
York City: Harper and Brothers. 


New 





Delight 


Mazo de la Roche, in his new novel, 
“Delight,” gives us an interesting account 
of the adventures of a beautiful English 
maiden who comes to the Duke of York, 
searching for a position. The many ludic- 
rous incidents described by the author dur- 
ing her stay at the Duke of York, and 
thereafter at a little farmhouse, are worthy 
of comment and will afford lovers of humor 
and romance several evenings of delightful 
reading. The jealousy of womankind at 
Delight’s extraordinary beauty culminates 
in a disastrous scene on the edge of the 
Brancepeth lagoon, headed by the appalling 
Mrs. Jessop. This last and most exciting 
episode terminates the reading of one of 
the new fall novels that should bring re- 
nown to the author. 


“Delight.” By Mazo de la Roche. 
York City: Macmillan Company. 


New 





Franz Liszt 
The death-knell of the dry-as-dust his- 
torians has sounded long ago. Life, ani- 
mation, gayety, wit, these are the ingre- 








PLOT anp IDEA 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By 
Benjamin Christopher Leeming 
Author of 

Imagination: Mind’s Dominant Power 

An examination into the human idea- 
tional mechanism that thrills to affinity, 
enthuses before a problem, laughs at 
incongruity, weeps at pathos, and recon- 
ciles to irony. 

Not another book on how to write stories 
or plays, yet an indispensable book for 
writers. What anatomy may be to a doctor, 
soil chemistry to a farmer, ideational psy- 
chology is to a writer. Writing is an art, 
and, learnt by writing; this is a science, 
learnt by observing. The writer who knows 
something of ideational psychology may 
avoid many errors of a purely empirical 
method, and be able to write with greater 
profit to himself, and with greater ap- 
preciation from his readers, than one who 
merely applies rule of thumb maxims, the 
reasons for which he does not understand. 


$2.60 Postpaid 


THE M. H. SCHROEDER COMPANY 
The Tower: One Madison Ave., New York 




















dients of the newest biographical brew. 
“Franz Liszt” is a translation by Eleanor 
Stimson Brooks of Guy de Pourtales, 
French tour de force. In the original it 
bears the subtitle of L’Homme d’Amour, 
retained by the translator; and a splendid 
epitome it really is. How deft the strokes! 
Liszt, synonym for lofty enthusiasm, love 
of life, intellectual great-heartedness. More 
than anyone of his contemporaries he 
moulded the musical romanticism of the 
past century. How the crowds were en- 
thralled; and noble women dared conven- 
tion to give their lives to his matchless 
genius. The discriminating taste will lux- 
uriate in this keen delineation of a super 
soul. 


“Franz Liszt.” By Guy de Portales. 299 
pp. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 





“Willie,” asked the teacher, “what is the 
plural of man?” 

“Men,” answered the small pupil. 

“And the plural of child?” 

“Twins,” was the prompt reply. —St, An- 
thony Messenger. 
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“The Palmer Course is the best thing of 
the sort that has been brought to my atten- 
It is certainly better than any system of 
teaching the writing of fiction in any of our 
colleges or universities that I have personally 
investigated, although it may be that they 


tion. 


have been improved since my day.” 


friar 




















Put this glad chapter into 
the story YOU 


WriTING may be only an incidental 
chapter in your life. But you want it 
glorious, remunerative. Or it may be 
the entire book— illuminated by many 
checks, by the friendly greetings of 
editors, by the writing-in of readers 
all over the world! “Write more of 
Jerry.” ... “For the first time in my 
life a story has made me cry.” ... 

Read Jesse Lynch Williams’ en- 
dorsement of the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship, and consider how perhaps 
in a few proved months you will have 
something similar to say. 

Jesse Lynch Williams is former 
president of the Authors’ League of 
America, third holder of the Fellow- 
ship in the Creative Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. And he is a 
famous writer. His Princeton stories 
are still bringing in large semi-yearly 
royalties after 31 years! His story, 
“Love and Money,” was in the April 
24th issue, this year, of The Saturday 
Evening Post. He is a successful 
writer because he has made use of the 
principles of writing. 

These principles can be taught. The 
Palmer Institute can teach them to 
Through instruction uniquely 


you. 


personal, it can take the peculiar tal- 
ent that may be yours and make it 
produce stories of love, hate, busi- 
ness, intrigue—stories that sell! The 
Palmer Institute can make them sell. 
Palmer Courses, taught you at your 
home, are endorsed by 


JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
CHARLES KENYON 
FREDERICK STUART GREENE 
KATHERINE NEWLIN BURT 
JIM TULLY 
ALEX McLAREN 
RUPERT HUGHES 


Find out more for yourself about 
Palmer help. This coupon will bring 
an immediate reply. 





Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 


Crayton Hamitton - - President 
Freperick Parmer - Vice-president 


the course I have check 
0 Short Story Writing 
CL) English and Self- Eepvenion 
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All correspondence strictly confidential. 
No salesman will call upon you. 




















ox THE DAY’S WORK yo 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 








DeEaR Forum Epitor: 

I have been a constant reader of the 
WriTeEr’s Dicest for about a year and have 
found it helpful, but at times I find some of 
its articles self-contradictory and _ inac- 
curate. Of course, to err is human, and I 
should not blame the authors, but for the 
sake of reason and truth I shall make some 
remarks about two articles: one by Thomas 
H. Uzzell and the other by James Knapp 
Reeve. 

Mr. Uzzell says in his article, which ap- 
peared in the July issue, that the editor of 
a large popular magazine received in the 
course of one week five thousand manu- 
scripts from ambitious authors, and that 
only one dozen or so from known writers 
were even. glanced at. “The publication 
was just then ‘not in the market,’ ” says he. 
Further down in his article he says: “If 
so many people must write, why must so 
many of them fail? The reason why they 
do not appear in print is not that the supply 
of good stories is greater than the demand; 
the vast bulk of rejected manuscripts are 
incontestibly bad.” This sounds very un- 
likely. That many a good story is rejected 
for overflow is a fact proven by Mr. Uz- 
zell’s own statement. And in addition to 
his statement, let me quote from another 
publication. “Lest that seem too rosy, let 
me add that we receive about twelve thou- 
sand manuscripts a year and buy approxi- 
mately one hundred. Often we have to let 
competent stories go back because we 
simply haven’t room for them,” says Alfred 
S. Dashiell, a member of the editorial staff 
of ScriBNER’s MAGAZINE. 

Quantity, whether good or bad, is always 
a difficulty for beginning writers to break 
into print. Just imagine to read five thou- 
sand manuscripts in one week. The edi- 
tors and subeditors would inevitably grow 
weary over them. Manuscripts coming in 
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at such a rate are scarcely given any atten- 
tion, unless the editor is very much in need 
of material. 

In my opinion, the thing that one mostly 
need to sell his wares is notoriety, and to 
gain it he must not only write good stories, 
but knock at every accessible door until he 
strikes the place, through which, he can 
make his literary debut. 

Mr. Reeve, on the other hand, gives in 
his last article a memorandum from an edi- 
tor containing the answers to a query he 
asked of the readers of his magazine in re- 
gard to the stories they liked best. Such 
memoranda are always, or at least in most 
eases, inaccurate. First, because a great 
part of the readers do not answer the edi- 
tor’s query; second, because those who do 
answer it cannot judge the stories they 
have not read. There is a variety even in 
stories of the same type that one would 
greatly stir the fancy of a reader, while 
the others would not. Has Mr. Reeve ever 
thought of that? 

To prove the wrong step taken by young 
writers, Mr. Reeve gives this quotation: 
“When I read some of the stuff which is 
published, and then compare it with some 
of my own work, I am thoroughly convinced 
that merit does not rule the literary field, 
but that something else is required. Maybe 
friendship, or pull!” 

Mr. Reeve, as a keen observer, must in- 
evitably see the truth that resides in those 
words, but that the trouble with his corre- 
spondent is that he fails to recognize that 
merit of any sort is seldom seen or appre- 
ciated at first sight. In general, or at least 
in most cases, one must struggle for many 
years until his efforts are given an estima- 
tion. Sometimes, one’s merit is not recog- 
nized until many years after his death. But 
not for all that the young writer must give 
up his literary game. He must struggle 
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patiently and, at the same time, bear in mind 
that any editor is at liberty to buy the ma- 
terial he thinks is the best just as anybody 
is at liberty to purchase the suit of clothes 
that mostly appeals to him. Perseverance 
will, some day, win him the coveted admira- 
tion of the editors and the public in general. 


Ascanius Dr Paota, 


200 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 


One of our readers from Hilo, Hawaii, 
asked us to publish the following verse in 
this department : 


Some write for money, 
Some write for fame, 
But I just write 

To sign my name. 


DEAR EDITOR: 
Thanks to the Writers’, Dicest, I have 
learned to write. 


I used to think the way 
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was to take notes and expand them into a 
story as Hawthorne and Dickens did it. 
Now I know the way is to take notes, cut 
them down to the main idea, and condense 
that into a few high-powered punctuation 


marks. 


Reno, Nevada. 


Dear Mr. FARRELL: 


Every morning bright and early, 
Comes a-rapping at my door ; 


It’s only the postman bringing back 


My poor little rejected manuscripts 
Only this and nothing more. 


But still I wish to say 

I do not get discouraged 
For with the Dicest aid 
I will succeed some day, 


This is all I want and nothing more. 
Mary Donata, 


New York City. 


G. B. STAPLEs, 
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In A Shanghai Dentist’s Office 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


NE OF MY STUDENTS, a young newspaper 

man, recently sold his first short story. The plot 
of the story was worked out as a part of our study 
of the psychology of drama. The $150 he received 
after writing under my guidance only three months 
made him feel that life had its points after all. The 
editor asked him to come to see him and they 
talked over other stories. 

“Let’s do it again,” said this writer to me; the 
success of that story has proved to me absolutely 
that you’ve got the right dope.” 

“I’m glad you’re convinced, ” I replied; “I’m 
used to scepticism; but I’m curious to know how 
you ever decided to begin study with me.’ 

He smiled and said: “My wife really is responsi- 
ble. I was doing newspaper work in Shanghai. 
My wife one day picked up your textbook, ‘Narra- 
tive Technique,’ in the waiting room of her dentist. 
For years I had been struggling with fiction with- 
out success. She sympathized, wanted to help me, 
and, affer examining your book, decided that you 
must be just the person I needed to give me the 
fundamental training in the art that I lacked. This 
conviction of hers was one of the chief songens for 
our leaving China and coming on to New York.” 

This is a little “true story” concerning my text- 
book in short-story technique. You can have names 


and dates if you want them. It is the most un- 
usual evidence I have had of the usefulness to 
writers of my textbook, but it is not the most em- 
phatic, 


My pritioee have just informed me that, in 
spite of the short time it has been on sale, fifty-one 
leading universities and colleges are using it as a 
class-room text, the University of Michigan, for 
instance, using 110 copies. 


Homer Croy, author of “West of the Water 
Tower,” a best seller of two years ago, writes me 
that he thinks “Narrative Technique” the best work 
on fictional technique he ever saw. Dr. Richard 
Burton, veteran university English teacher, noted 
lecturer and poet; Professor C. T. Copeland, of the 
English Department of Harvard University; Mr. 
Maxwell Aley, Fiction Editor of the oman’s 
Home Companion; Barrett Willoughby, novelist, 
and many others have very kindly written me their 
appreciation of the value of “‘Narrative Techique” 
to the serious students of the art of fiction writing. 


Lastly: I think (now that I’ve “got the returns”’) 
that it is a good book myself! I can get results 
with it. You can get results too with it, without 
an instructor, if you’re any kind of a student. I'll 
be glad to mail you a copy for $2.50 plus postage. 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author stories 
in Saturday Evening Post, etc. 


342 Madison Avenue 


New York City 























The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


One of the many outstanding faults of 
the average aspiring amateur is the treat- 
ment of their lyrics after they have created 
a good, original idea. One example in par- 
ticular was a lyric sent to me by a young 
man living in Brooklyn. He had created a 
“knock-out” comedy-novelty idea and at- 
tempted to express it via the lyric route. 
Well, to be frank with you, he detoured 
before he arrived at the third line of his 
first verse and from then on it was a 
miserable failure. He tried to tell a simple 
story in three verses, which could have been 
told professionally in one ; he used the same 
old trouble experienced by nearly all the 
amateur writers in counting the accents the 
same as syllables; his first verse contained 
ten lines and his second and third verses 
had eleven.. I think he disobeyed all the 
set rules of songwriting in his lyrical effort. 
Now here was an example when a diamond 
was lost in the quick-sand. 


This young man had created an idea 
worthy of a “Berlin” but failed to express 
it properly. I pointed out his faults, told 
him exactly how to go about it, and above 
all things study lyrical construction. But 
the question is, will he do it? If that young 
man only knew the possibilities he had in 
that original idea he had in his lyric, he 
certainly would get down to business and 
would at least try hard enough to turn out a 
real lyric that would command the collabora- 
tion of any professional composer. 


But that is the trouble with the majority 
of the aspiring amateurs, they think all they 
must do is write a few rhyming lines and 
all the publishers would be breaking their 
necks fighting over their efforts. Well, take 
a little tip from an old-timer, if any amateur 
wishes to take Tin-Pan Alley by storm, he 
must have the best of lyrical and musical 
ammunition to help him break through. 

The amateur has just about the same 
chance as the professional in placing songs 
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with the publishers. The difference between 
an amateur and a professional is the profes- 
sional has acquired the knack of tuning 
into the requirements of the publisher and 
the average amateur fails to do this. Rich 
man, poor man, beggar man, thief, doctor, 
lawyer, Indian chief can place a song with 
any publisher if it is as good if not better 
than the current releases. 

Three of the most predominating points 
that must be acquired in the art of song- 
writing are originality, simplicity and cor- 
rect lyrical and musical construction. 

Many aspiring writers report that finding 
subject matter for their songs is very diffi- 
cult. I will admit subject ideas that are 
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original and worth-while are quite difficult 
to create. If the amateur writers would 
pay a little more attention to what is heard, 
read and seen they would have less trouble 
in creating ideas worthy of a song. 


If you read the daily papers, many ideas 
are picked that way. There are many gen- 
eral topics of universal interest that would 
form a foundation for a popular song. Even 
cartoon strips have been the inspiration for 
quite a few comedy hits. Take for example 
such well-known successes as “Barney 
Google” and “Andy Gump.” Moving pic- 
tures have also contributed a great deal as 
themes for songs such as “Micky,” “A Kiss 
in the Dark” and many others. 


I would suggest general topics of the day 
instead of timely topics as themes for pop- 
ular songs. A publisher is not likely to con- 
sider a timely topic unless a staff writer was 
doing it. Songs written around a timely 
topic are easily forgotten by the public, and 
by the time it was released the subject would 
be a dead issue and the song would be 
worthless. 


Still the amateur will persist in doing this 
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ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 


A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 
“Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 

95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 
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It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 
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The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells pee how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 
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and then wonder why his brain-children are 
not considered or marketable. 


Another point I wish to bring out that 
should prove invaluable to the aspiring ama- 
teur is the right kind of musical setting to 
their lyrics. The musical setting is really 
the “kick” of a song and should convey the 
actual mood of the lyric. I received a few 
days ago a complete song for a criticism, 
etc. It was on the “sob ballad” style a la 
The Prisoner’s Song. Instead of writing 
music in keeping with the lyric, he wrote a 
musical setting that would be just the right 
kind for a fast, snappy, minstrel opening 
chorus. 

If you have created a good idea and 
backed it up with a real, professional lyric, 
why spoil it with a shoddy musical setting? 

There are quite a few so-called “special- 
ists” in this line who guarantee original, 
hit melodies for a fee, and some of these 
same ones never had a song published by a 
reputable publisher. If they never tuned 
into success with a hit, do you expect them 
to turn the trick for you for a few paltry 
dollars? 

It is for this reason I would suggest if 
you are in need of this class of work, be 
sure and seek the services of a professional 
composer who specializes in this line—one 
who is on the square and will be frank and 
open in all his dealings with you. He will be 
able to judge if your lyric is worthy of a 
musical setting ; whether your idea is worth- 
while ; if your lyrical construction is correct ; 
to see if your words are built to fit the mel- 
ody and other points too numerous to 
mention. 

A beginner in the song game should really 
seek help of this kind in order to be started 
on the right track. 





Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
When Writing to Advertisers 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 
By WILLIAM AFSPRUNG 


We pick up a most interesting and inspir- 
ing volume as we peruse Goldberg’s Bio- 
graphical and Critical Survey of a distin- 
guished philosopher and man of letters, 
Havelock Ellis. This is the second con- 
tribution of the like which Mr. Goldberg has 
given us. 

In the preface he explains his intent 
succinctly. “My interest has been only 
secondary in book and document; first and 
last comes the warm red blood of which 
printer’s ink is but the cold symbol.” The 
personal love and esteem of the man, Have- 
lock Ellis, transcends the biographic or 
critical excellence of the work. 








“WHERE THE COPRA PALMS 
DO GROW” 


Panama’s greatest song hit in years can now be had in the follow- 
ing form: Sheet 25c, Orchestration 35c, Player Piano Roll No. R 
0001, special price, $1.00. If your dealers won't supply you, order 
by mail from — 

CHAS. T. REID, Music Publisher, 


Drawer “2” Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama. 











SONGWRITERS, send in your poems today; only 
honest opinion given. Revising and composing by 
experts; the right melody to your songs. We print 
anything in music and make piano book of songs. 
Expert service only. 

THE PASSMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
Dawson, Ga. 














LEN FLEMING 


Composer and Arranger of Music 


Melodies composed to lyrics and piano parts arranged ; 
lyrics revised. Have been doing this work success- 
fully for twenty years. My work is my best reference. 
Send your MSS. today. 


LEN FLEMING, Drawer S, Wellsboro, Pa. 











SONG WRITERS 


Poems revised, melodies composed, $3.00. This is 
ready for publishers’ consideration. Will send you 
a list of the most reliable publishers FREE. Send 
for price on piano-parts. Our work is guaranteed. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Son 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor") 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 
Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 
SONG POEMS 
Good song poems are wanted by 
W. B. BAKER 
Box 880, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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My inditing here is but a fragmentary 
attempt to cite literary practices of this man 
of learning. We learn he followed as a youth 
the Horatian precept to let one’s writings 
lie nine years unpublished and then present 
them to the public to complete a record— 
not to gratify a remedy. Some of our 
writers these latter days have difficulty in 
tarrying nine minutes. 

It does take time and perseverance to 
prevent oneself from writing something 
that is not the echo of world masters, .but 
work which instinctively takes the shape of 
one’s own soul. Grave experiences come 
with the years and judgments write them as 
they creep into our innermost consciousness. 
Ellis was seeking “to grasp the actual, naked 
and essential facts of human existence.” 

In this book we have Ellis self-defined, 
finding “a many-sided and active delight in 
the wholeness of things, merging science 
and art in a physico-phychic definition.” 

Ten years before Freud’s epoch-making 
work on ‘Dreams’ we find Ellis relating the 
peculiar satisfaction of art to its nurture of 
instinctive and unconscious cravings of the 
organism. Eight years later, again antici- 
pating Freud, he treats artistic creation as 
a sublimation of sex repression. He is the 
first writer in England to develop the thesis 
that art is such a sublimation. 

His great work is “The Dance of Life.” 
Goldberg says that Ellis “concentrates the 
essence of his living.” One may regard it 
as the complement to his studies in the 
“Psychology of Sex.” 

Also in this volume we find these words 
of inspiration to all writers existing or 
embryonic: “Every writer is called afresh 
to reveal new strata of life. By digging in 
his own soul he becomes the discoverer of 
the soul of his family, of his nation, of the 
race, of the hearts of humanity. The great 
writer finds style as the mystic finds God— 
in his own soul. It is the final utterance of 
a sigh, which none could utter before him, 
and which all can who follow.” 

The book also gives us some disclosures 
of the domestic life of the Havelock Ellis’s, 
their brief but tender and beautiful marital 
life and Mrs. Ellis’s untimely death early in 
the World War. His own reaction on this 
world holocaust is also given worthy space. 
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You can own 





this latest model 
Corona 


ORONA is the machine used by successful 

writers everywhere. This latest model is 
the finest portable ever built, with standard 
four-row keyboard just like the big office 
machines, wide carriage, twelve-yard ribbon, 
variable line spacer, stenciling device, and 
dozens of other convenient features. Yet 
it is light and compact and can be carried 
with you anywhere. 


Used machines taken in trade 


Your Corona dealer will gladly accept a 
used typewriter, any standard make, as part 
payment for Corona and allow you to pay 
the balance on easy terms. Don’t put off 
owning this splendid author’s typewriter. It 
will help you to become a successful writer. 
Just look for Corona in your telephone book 
or phone for free demonstration in your 
home, or mail coupon below for full infor- 
mation. 


Qa mail this coupon 


eee eae ae 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
700 E. Washington Street, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 


























THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


Science and Invention, 53 Park Place, New 
York City, offers $12,000 in gold every month. 
Ideas are what the editors want. The idea must 
be told simply and must be new and have some- 
thing to do with science or invention. Eighty- 
two monthly prizes will be given, as follows: 
First prize $100; second prize $75; two prizes of 
$50 each; three prizes of $35 each ; five prizes 
of $25 each; five prizes of $20 each; ten prizes 
of $15 each; fifteen prizes of $10 each; ten prizes 
of $5 each: fifteen prizes of $2 each, and fifteen 
prizes of $1 each. Send for pamphlets showing the 
rules of the contest. Closing date for all contribu- 
tions is the 15th of the month preceding date of 
issue. The 15th of May for July issue, etc. 





Coliege Comics, 221 East 20th St. Chicago, IIl., 
offers four prizes of $250 each for the best fall, 
winter, spring and summer covers for College 
Comics. Covers may be in two, three or four 
colors and may be treated in oil, pastel or water 
colors. Contests close on the following dates: 
Fall, July 1, 1926; Winter, October 1, 1926; 
Spring and Summer, both on December 1, 1926. 
For further information address College Comics, 
at the above address. 


Motor, Camper and Tourist, 53 Park Place, 
New York City, offers $50, $25, $15 > and $10 every 
month for original photos suitable for reproduc- 
tion on the front covers of the magazine. Non- 
winning pictures which can be used will be 
awarded $2 each. Pictures should show some 
phase of motor camping and touring. Address 
Editor, $100 Photo Prize Contest. 





True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City, offers $10, $5 and $3 every month for 
the best letters telling why you like or do not 
like the different features in each month’s issue 
and suggestions for improvement. Contest closes 
the 15th of each month. Address the Editor. 





Edward J. Clode, Inc., Publishers, New York 
City, has awarded Paul Kimball, author of “Mrs. 
Merivale,” the $2,500 Clode Prize. Paul Kimball 
says “there is nothing striking about his thirty- 
four years to date. He went to Princeton, where 
he was graduated with the class of 1912. Shortly 
after, he went to teaching in private schools and 
soon discovered that he heartily hated it. Even- 
tually, Kimball found out that in such surround- 
ings his writing sense was paralyzed and ceased 
to try the impossible. Since that time he has 
been doing nothing but write.” 
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The Oracle, P. O. Box 9; Wall Street Station, 
New York. Editor, Wm. Albert Broder. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “At the 
present time we are conducting the following 
prizes: The May Folwell Hoisington Prize of 
$10 for the best Petrarchan Sonnet published in 
The Oracle from March, 1926 to March, 1927, 
inclusive; a $5 prize for the best lyric of no 
more than twelve lines, to be published during the 
same period; and a prize of $10 and $5 for the 
two best stories to be published during this period. 
Stories must not be over 3,000 words in length. 
The winners will be announced in the March, 1927, 
issue. We can use poems on any topic, but they 
must be well written. Manuscripts are reported 
on within three weeks and no payment is made 
for material as yet.” 





Bureau of Literature, Little Falls, Minn., is 
offering a small prize of five dollars for the best 
story submitted each month. Moreover, the prize- 
winning story will receive any corrections or revi- 
sion it may need and it will be put on the market 
and sold for the author. 





The five first winners of the True Story Best 
Letter contest are as follows: First prize, $1,000, 
to Ethyl Pine Van Hercke, Boicourt, Kan.; second 
prize, $250, to Mrs. Gertrude B. Harrison, 3200 
17th St., Washington, D. C.; third prize, $50, 
to Etta C. Ruhaak, 3907 E. 39th St., Kansas City, 
Mo., and the fourth prize of $30 to G. W. Mc- 
Giboney, Lufkin, Texas. The rest of the sixty- 
seven prize-winners were awarded $10 each. 





Liberty, 247 Park Ave., New-York. Harvey 
Deuell, Executive Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in the market for 
especially short stories of not more than 5,000 
words; also articles on timely topics. Poems are 
rarely used. Manuscripts are reported on within 
a few days and payment is made on acceptance.” 





Store Operation, 313 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Editor, Harry E. Martin. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in need of 
articles on service, operating and maintenance 
subjects in big store field. All material must be 
specific and from store executives. Photographs 
are used occasionally. Manuscripts are paid for 
on acceptance at the rate of one cent a word.” 





The School, 371 Bloor St., West, Toronto, Ont., 
Can. W. E. Macpherson, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We can use articles 


relating to education and of interest to teachers --.: 
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of elementary and secondary schools in Canada. 
Photographs are accepted occasionally. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within a week and pay- 
ment made on publication, at the rate of $2.50 a 
page.” 





Town Topics, 2 West 45th St., New York City. 
Editor, J. A. Mayer. Issued weekly ; 25¢ a copy; 
$10.00 a year. “We are in the market for satires, 
poetry, sketches, vignettes, skits, jokes and epi- 
grams. Photographs are also accepted. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within a week and pay- 
ment made on acceptance or publication—to suit 
the contributor. Rates vary.” 


Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. Editor, 
A. H. Beardsley. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We are fairly well stocked at pres- 
ent, but would be interested in any article that 
tells clearly how photography is now being ap- 
plied to industry and business. Technical data 
should be included. Phetographs are always in 
demand. Manuscripts are reported on within ten 
days and payment made on publication.” 





The Fugitive, Nashville, Tenn., has discontinued 
publication. 





Asia, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City. Editor, 
Louis D. Froelick. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We use, chiefly, human interest 
fact articles, thought-stimulating essays and re- 
views. The little fiction used is chiefly realistic 
interpretation of life. Photographs are accepted 
with every article. Our publication is desirous 
of obtaining articles of true adventure and scien- 
tific exploration. They should be written in per- 
sonal vein, and, wherever possible, should inter- 
pret native life in terms of personalities. We are 
also interested in biography and autobiography 
and stories of great personalities of the East and 
West. Essays of an expository, discussional, 
critical, satirical or humorous nature on any phase 
of life and thought within the field of Asia are 
wanted. Short articles of 1,500 to 2,000 words 
are usable if strikingly illustrative of essential 
elements of Oriental life and thought, or of the 
curious, unusual or beautiful. We report on 
manuscripts within three days to two weeks and 
pay on acceptance within one to three weeks; 
rates dependent on quality and interest of manu- 
scripts.” 





Unicorn Publishing Company, 220 West 42nd 
St., New York City, a new concern, is now ready 
to consider for its Winter-Spring publication list, 
full-length novels, books of poetry, short stories 
and essays. Address all manuscripts to the above 
company. 





The Unicorn Publishing Company, 220 West 
42nd St., New York City. “We are preparing an 
anthology of unpublished American poetry. Among 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Know the Thrill 
of Seeing 


* Your Stories 


in frint] 





Learning to Write 
Now Amazingly Easy 
Through New Method 


Think of the joy of opening a magazine or news- 
paper and seeing your story or article in print! 
Could anything be more gratifying, more thrilling 
than that? 


A Remarkable New Method 
of Training 


Whether you have ever written a line for publi- 
cation or not, if you believe in yourself —if you 
really want to write—there is no longer any 
reason why you should not realize your ambitions. 
For under our new method of training, anyone 
can learn to write for newspapers and magazines 
—and start to carve out a real career. 

This new method of instruction—known as the “Copy 
Desk” method—was originated by a group of practical 
New York newspaper men who have learned by personal 
experience the things they teach you how to do. 

Step by step, under their expert guidance, you are given 
a thorough, all-round training in every kind of profitable 
writing tor newspapers and magazines. You are taught 
not only how to write, but what to write—the kind of 
material that editors are glad to pay real money for. 
There is no other course like it, either in character or 
extent—no other course that will prepare you for success 
so quickly and easily—right in your own home. 


Your Writing Ability 
Tested—FREE 


Send at once for our FREE Writing 

Ability Test which will enable us to 
judge your writing ability quickly and 
easily. No aeeten. Simply mail the 
coupon—NO 

eee el ce cee 

NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 

Dept. 1211, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 


Please send me your free writing ability test and free 
information on opportunities for profit in writing. 


5 PEE ED ER CE OP ee Be Get a ee EEE SE 
(Please state whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss.) 


FET CET ee ee ee rere 
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Brain- Feast 


Pelvent trait, fruit, <— = . owe 


DER eeesre, eanatees UN 
q) ve or disintegrate 


stones, Geposite of thks 1G 


(2 : Dissolve mucus, source 
of colds, catarrh, ete. 
(3) Dissolve impurities caus- 
acne, 


eczema, etc. 
diagnosis required. Write us for particulars of Gov- 
ernment Bulletins, describing experiments on convicts, 
hens, cows, ete. Deficient feeding produced disease, wpere- 
as full nutrition cured. e. g. ag blindness in hens, 
rats, etc.; beriberi, s! icin affections, ete., in men. 

From sworn ubemesteo— PARALYSIS. 61. Right 
yyy p< F . restored in three weeks. 
ARTHRITIS. All joints swollen from lime deposits. Knees 
and wrists locked immovable for eight months. Blind for 


ef ep De improved f the firs 
ever, a as' rom it 
G INES. Age 80. Cholic every week Sur vetes, but not 


nee instruction over four loan years 
4. Dissolved within a year. RE. 
17 to 16 inches normal yy ey HEMORRHAGE. 
50. wT La house’ 








months. PY RRHOEA 

7 PREGNAN CY. Age no swollen f 

ion, delivery , painless. a CONSTIPATION. 
Waterless meals. 


Three halle eliminations 
Educational Booklet 10c. BRINKLER SCHOOL OF 
EATING, Dept.25-L, 136 Se West 72nd St., New York. 





MAILING LISTS 


Writers’ and Authors’ Names by States 


5,000 Stedent Writers’ Names le each. 
ry 500 Amateur Authors’ Names le each. 

7,000 Office Peoples’ Names le each 

Additional Writers’ Names added each month. All lists compiled 
by states. Write for tabulation by states, and further information 
lowa. 


L. C. SCOTT, 205 West~Franklin St., Bloomfield, 











THE INK-POT STUDIO 
Writers’ Critics 
Can you sell what you write? 
f not, let us help you. 


Stanford University Post Office 
Box 2132, Stanford, Cal. 











Send Stamp for Monthly Bulletin 


BUREAU OF LITERATURE 
Price Given Every Month 
SEND WORK FOR FREE ADVICE 


BUREAU OF LITERATURE 
Little Falls, Minnesota 











HOW TO MAKE TEN DOLLARS 
Every Day With Your Kodak 
By PAUL GLENN HOLT 
A vivid, illustrated book, describing an 
independent, out-of-doors business. 
Postpaid, $1.50 





R. SNYDER, Publisher, 18 Derne St., Boston 











BOOKLETS PUBLISHED 


Fortunes being made by writers publishing their own 
We publish, copyright, and give sales assistance. 
Write for booklet. 


works, 
Send description of yours. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Suite 304, 81 E. Madison, Dept. W. R., 


Chicago 
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GIVE THE ENGLISH WORDS 
A CHANCE 


(Continued from page 8) 


We seem to be ashamed of good, plain 
English and get as far away from it as we 
can in every walk of life. Every one who 
writes can help to a certain degree by stick- 
ing to English, by giving simple English 
words the first chance to convey the 
meaning. 

There is a big field for writers who have 
the knowledge and the ability to translate 
technical subjects into plain, simple English. 
A member of the faculty at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology attracted a very 
large audience when he gave a talk on radio 
with all the foreign words left out. With 
diagrams, models and simple English he 
told the radio story in such a manner that 
all who heard and saw could understand. 


It has been stated that the general public 
is always at least ten years behind the lab- 
oratories. Probably this is partly due to the 
task of learning what they are talking about 
in the laboratories. 

“Let two people in any line of special 

endeavor get together and talk about their 
work and no one unfamiliar with that work 
will understand much what they are saying. 
It is not so much that the subject is so 
incomprehensible as that the language is. 
Expressed in plain English it is quite likely 
that any one could at least follow them, and 
in a great many cases could understand 
them fully. 

Every profession, every line of work, has 
a language that is pretty much its own. 
Either words are used with a meaning dif- 
ferent from that ordinarily given them or 
unfamiliar-sounding words are used to ex- 
press what is familiar to most people. 


This neglect of English leads to confusion 
and tends to hold back progress. Even the 
beginning writer may have his progress im- 
peded by hearing or reading a lot of terms 
used in a technical sense. In trying to find 
out just what is meant by action, incident, 
situation, denouement and other words, he 
may overlook the fact that the essentials 
in any story are plausibility and interest. If 
any piece of writing can be made interesting 
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Writers everywhere to- 
day are finding that a 
Hammond-ty: manu- 
script invariably sells 
more readily than any 


enough it will please the reader and the 
writer will win a following if he can hold 
the interest of his readers. 

It would seem then that the greatest prob- 
lem at the present time is to make simple 
English the vehicle for expression. To 
make everything written so plain and simple 
that any one with ordinary intelligence can 
understand it will surely go a long ways 
toward arousing more interest among 
readers. 




































variable spacing permit [-5) 
typographical effects that make words 
vibrant and colorful. 














CUCK-COUEING 


By Mary B. Warp WRITERS’ AID BUREAU 











25 Nolting Block, Elgin, Ills. 
E d : Helpful criticism of your manuscript up to 5,000 words with 
very day, in every way, suggestions for improvements, $2.00; market suggestions, $1.00; 
I’m scribbling worse and worse: typing, 50c per 1,000; minimum, $1.00; poems, 2c a line. If 
> e you are not getting results let us look over your manuscripts. Our 
Every day is cold and grey, business is to put you on the right road. 
No money’s in my purse. 
My work is spurned, always returned— MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
The editors are wise; Careful mes — service with om einer a. 
: tions made and one carbon copy free. erms, ic 
My genius bud they all call mud, per 1000 words; poems, 2c per line. Work done 


on fine grade bond paper. 


My drivel they despise! 
MRS. MAY HANDLEY 











Every day, in every way, Box 1242, Oswego, Kansas 
My writing grows more punk; 

Every day, from June till May, Copying, Revising and Typing Authors’ 
I still must write this junk. Manuscripts for Publication. Typing 


Poems, Addressing Envelopes, Composing 
Advertising or Circular Letters. 
THE GAFFNEY COMPANY 
185 Biddle St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The case is sad, and yet I’m glad 
I cannot cry “Enough!” 

For tho’ I sigh, I shall not lie, 
I like my doggone stuff! 


























‘“‘Taught me more than my course in short-story writing 
and cost me less than one-fifth as much’’ 


—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of a single story. First he received a three- 
page letter, pointing out all faults of story construction and outlining a complete revision 
of the story—and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence 
construction, punctuation, and diction. Next I reviewed his revision, in the same thorough 
manner; then in turn a second and even a third revision—and the story was ready for the 
editors.. And all for the original fee of $5.00 for the 5,000 words. 

This was the same thorough, follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript 
that comes to my Service. My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer 
—but I have based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. 

RATES FOR CRITICISM: $1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional thousand—apecial rates 
for book-lengths of 30.000 words or more. 
RATES FOR REVISION: Some writers prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, putting them in finished form for the 
editors. The rate for this service is found by adding 50% to the rates for criticism. 
CRITICISM OF POETRY: 5c a line—minimum, $1.00. 


RATES FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-Ib., bond paper, with one carbon copy): 75¢ a thousand words; poetry, 2¢ a 
line. All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. 


My Service is backed by a long experience as Editor of Wayside Tales, Writer’s Digest, 
Outing, etc., as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five successful books. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. Address— 

T. C. O'DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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’ 
THE WRITER’s MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for ali Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
ogg it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
low craftsman.” 
pod copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for specsal offers 
fHE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 














MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Thirty wanted this month. Various kinds. 
Reported on within 3 days. Send to: 


THE CHICAGO PRODUCERS, Dept. 7, 
Suite 1512, 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 








BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 











THE CONTEST GUIDE 


has helpful articles—June on “‘Slogans,”’ Ju'y on ‘“‘Limericks.’’ 
September on ‘Winning Entry.” Alphabetical _ averages 200 
genuine contests with $200,000 in 3,000 prize 
Watch for OUR contests. 
25¢ monthly, or $2 yearly. 
W. SPOFFORTH, Dept. 17, 
714 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 











PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Sonam: Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. ash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 











CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


For 25c our last monthly list. Whatever 

your business occupation, or hobby, you will 

find some contest in which you can compete. 
THOMAS & CO. 


East Haddam Connecticut 

















Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


the many aims of this anthology is to bring to 
public attention hitherto unknown poets. All 
poets are invited to contribute manuscripts for 
consideration. They should be addressed to the 
Anthology Editor.” 


Mr. Bradley L. Welfare, 722 S. Church St, 
Ninston-Salem, N. C. “I am in the market for 
serial and short stories of boy adventure, in which 
the principal characters are newspaper carrier 
boys and street salesboys, the stories built around 
the hero’s work in such a way that the influence 
upon the newspaper boy reader will react in a 
greater interest in his own job because uncon- 
sciously he is imitating the hero of the story. 
These stories are desired for publication in an 
organ to be issued for the carriers and newsies 
of a number of newspapers, which have sub- 
scribed for the service. Payment will be small 
for stories submitted just now, but I hope to be 
in a position to pay average rates after my propo- 
sition gets a bit better under way.” 


Public Speakers’ Society, P. O. Box 304, Har- 
risburg, Pa. “We will pay $2.00 for every story 
we accept for this magazine each month. The 
stories must be those that were used at some 
public meeting. We will also pay $2.00 for 
every famous passage by famous authors, writers 
and speakers that are accepted every month.” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, Barton W. Currie. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
buy short stories, novelettes, serials and verse; 
also household articles and general articles on 
topics of timely and widespread interest. Orig- 
inal jokes, anecdotes and humorous poems should 
be addressed in care of the Office Dog Depart- 
ment. Short stories should run from 4,000 to 
8,000 words in length; articles, from 2,000 to 5,000 
words. An idea of the sort of material desired 
may best be had by consulting recent numbers of 
the magazine. We use about fifty short poems 
yearly and photographs are used only in connec- 
tion with acceptable article material. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a fortnight and paid for 
on acceptance. We have no fixed rate of pay- 
ment, but always offer good prices for good 
work,” 


The Paine Publishing Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio, “wants clever one-act and three-act plays 
suitable for high school and church production. 
They prefer comedy or comedy-drama. All manu- 
scripts are reviewed promptly and cash is paid 
upon acceptance.” 
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The B-B Service Company, 995 East Rich St., 
Columbus, Ohio. “We offer a Sales Service to 
writers everywhere, make a reading fee charge 
of one dollar regardless of the length of the 
manuscript submitted. No further charge unless 
a sale is made. No postage fees required. A 
careful and continuous study of markets and 
market conditions is made and stories accepted 
for this ‘Sales Service’ are sent to the market 
they seem best fitted for. Regular magazine and 
newspaper channels are offered first choice, but 
good material not finding a sale there will later 
be offered in a ‘New-Idea Market,’ originated 
by this firm—that of syndicating short stories to 
newspapers, a market that this firm is diligently 
striving to establish on a nation-wide basisy All 
types of stories are considered. Write direct to 
this concern for contract blanks, complete infor- 
mation on what and how to submit, and find out 
what ‘The House of New Ideas’ has to offer.” 





The Northern Light, Holt, Minn. Editor, B. C. 
Hagglund. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “The Northern Light, a new magazine 
founded expressly for helping beginning poets, 
will begin publication soon. No remuneration 
except honest, candid criticism will be offered 
contributors. The format of the publication will 
be on the order of the old ‘Editorial’ newspapers 
—unique and decidedly informal.” 





The Naked Truth, Little Rock, Ark. James H. 
Swindler, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want material, lots 
of it, and the best way to see our needs is to 
get a copy of the magazine. We are especially 
interested in humor, short jokes, burlesque articles 
or modern flappers’ sarcasm. We need depart- 
ment writers. A good short story, about 2,500 
words, would be considered. Careful considera- 
tion will be given anything submitted. Rate of 
payment is reasonable.” 





College Humor, 1050 North LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Editor, H. N. Swanson. “We are in 
the market for short stories. Ours is a good 
market for the writer who says things in a shorter 
space. We can also use epigrams and short skits 
—anything in the line of fillers.” 





The Forecast, America’s Leading Food Maga- 
zine, 6 East 39th St., New York City. Editor, 
Alberta M. Goudiss. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We can use articles on food and 
home economics, having a new angle; personal 
sketches of women who have made a financial 
success with some line of food work; women 
who are doing health work; well known people 
who make a special effort to keep fit. No poems 
are accepted. Photographs are always in demand. 
Manuscripts are reported on within one month 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 
of one cent a word.” 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Test your Story-writing 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a suc- 
cessful writer and not realize it. If you 
have the natural qualities of mind re- 
quired, then by proper training under Dr. 
Burton you will be able to perfect your 
style and technique, develop plots, and 

Dr. Burton produce splendid salable stories. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send today for this 
interesting Analysis Test, and try it. You will receive 
an expert critic’s frank opinion whether it is worth 
your while to train for authorship. No obligation 


to you. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
394 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


AUTHORS 


send your manuscripts to a professional 
writer. Mss. neatly typed. 50c per 1009 
words, including one carbon copy, minor 
corrections, and partial criticism. 


625 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











H. M. WARD, 











YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poe 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given speci 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, Accurate, Prompt and 
Efficient Service 


JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 


Box 87, Cary, N. C. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly and accurately for publication, 

one carbon copy. Minor corrections, if de- 

sired. Typewriting of any kind solicited. 
Cc. BOKENKAMP 

456 W. 126th St., New York City 











Neat,’accurately typed manuscripts mean 
money to you. 
Simple copying........... 50c per 1000 words 
Revising without typing. .50c per 1000 words 
Revising with typing. ...$1.00 per 1000 words 
Typing POemMs, 2... 200 sescocccesess 2c a line 
Have your typing done here. 
SOUTH CENTRAL TYPING BUREAU 
P. O. Box 84 Oak Grove, La. 


GERVICE FOR WRITER 














Revision, Criticism, Typing 
and earnest, helpful service for student 
writers; efficient secretarial service for professional 


writers. 
OLIVER LITERARY BUREAU ; 


Murray Box 414 Kentucky 
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FREE CRITICISM 


Randal Julian Carnes 


Former magazine editor and short-story 
critic since 1918, will read and criticise, 
FREE OF CHARGE, any short-story 
under 8,000 words, provided the author has 
never before submitted a manuscript to Mr. 
Carnes for criticism, and postage is enclosed 
for return. 

Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are 
famous the country over for their clearness, 
honesty, and instructive value. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Suite 306-308 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 

















If you are tired of groping for words that 


Fre e accurately express your thoughts, write for 
a free copy of “How Dr. Johnson Would 


Marvel,” which shows how you can have instantly avail- 

able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 











How To Write A Suort Story 


MICHAEL JOSEPH, manager of Curtis Brown, 
Ltd., one of the largest literary agencies, with years 
of experience in helping authors to write and sell 
short stories, has written_a practical guide, ‘How to 
Write a Short Story.” Many writers are finding it 
indispensable. Price, $1.75 











you are not selling those Scripts, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., One Park Ave., New York 
let us do it for you. We also 
have courses in Short-Story 


IF Writing, Photoplay, News-Re- 


porting. BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
427 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


—-TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST will bring 
to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 











22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 














In answering Advertisements 


Please say you saw it in 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 


WRITING FOR VERY SMALL 
CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 10) 


This same elephant mentioned above as 
a single example, came to the little girl and 
boy’s town. “He had got clear down be- 
yond the church on Elm street, but came 
back to see the roses that looked so pretty 
from up where he was, and now he was 
laughing because the rose stickers tickled 
his sides so.” A sentence, especially the 
ending, that would bring down upon its 
author anathema from the English purists, 
who would sacrific every effort to meaning- 
less standards which they have set up. We 
ourselves have even broken the sacred rule 
against ending sentences with prepositions— 
when the precise feeling which we wished to 
obtain could best be achieved thereby. Loose 
sentence construction is helpful frequently 
in order to add variety and add interest to 
the telling. In one of my stories two little 
children are asked their names, but—“And 
for the life of her, Ann couldn’t think why 
they should have names, nor could Mervin” : 
note the tacking on of the last three words 
after the grammatical structure of the sen- 
tence is completed. Again, if there is a 
special reason why you should begin a para- 
graph with a conjunction, some reason of 
feeling or other effect, then begin it so. It 
is all in the way of idiomatic English. And 
besides it is more and more being done in 
the best purist circles now! 

Interesting idioms can be picked up from 
the fairy lore of other races. The old Irish 
tales had a phrase which we have found 
effective now and again, as used in a sen- 
tence like this: “And suddenly before the 
little princess appeared the prince. And if 
he did so, she smiled, and no longer trem- 
bled, for she knew that she was safe now 
from the terrible ogre.” 

All of which points the moral in this 
article: Be certain of precisely what you 
want to say, and the precise effects that you 
want to get into the telling, and then compel 
the English language to do your bidding. 
The language will not fail you: it is elastic 
enough and droad enough and beautiful 
enough to achieve all that we could want 
it to. 


























MAGAZINE STARTED WITHOUT 
MONEY 


By Georce M. PayNe 


It was away back in 1881 that Richard 
H. Edmonds conceived the Manufacturers 
Record. At first it was a part of the old 
Baltimore Journal of Commerce. Edmonds 
persuaded the proprietor that the Record 
should and of right ought to be free and in- 
dependent. The proprietor agreed, and 
then offered to sell it to Edmonds on credit, 
which was the best he could get out of 
Edmonds anyway, because Edmonds didn’t 
have a cent except his weekly salary. Ed- 
monds took it, and anybody that buys it now 
will have to have a big pile of solid cash. 
The Record has gone a long way since 1881, 
an almost inconceivable way, but whatever 
progress it has made is to be credited to the 
labor, thought and acumen of Richard H. 
Edmonds, who is now to be called “Doctor” 
because the University of the South recently 
made him a Doctor of Civil Law. 

Devoted primarily to manufacturing and 
the South, the Record is not above taking 
up any question of importance that affects 
the welfare of America and its people. Out- 
side of his office and outside of the Record 
Mr. Edmonds is a Democrat, but in the 
Record he will hit a Democrat just as quick 
as he will a Republican, but not because of 
politics. The Record is not political. As a 
churchman, Mr. Edmonds is a Baptist, but 
the Record does not preach the Baptist faith, 
although it does talk about religion and is 
not afraid to declare its belief in God and 
the Bible. The Record is dead set against 
America entering the League of Nations, 
unless safeguraded by drastic reservations. 





Anything Goes Now 
“Tt took nearly ten years to learn that I 
couldn’t write stories.” 
“I suppose you gave it up then?” 
“No, no. By that time I had a reputation 
established and didn’t have to.” 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
sre 5 be Fully guaranteed. 
rial. Write for complete 
iineseoneed lists and 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 











AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











NEW WRITERS WANTED 
FREE Typing, Editing, Arranging, Selling. 


We guarantee to sell your manuscripts and be 15 per cent com- 
aie We publish some of the scripts and pay royalties after 
publication. Strictly for members. Send ~X-F-., and $5.00 for 
membership card to 


THe a CLUB OF a by 
116 Bhode Isiand A ast Orange, W. J. 
(Belong ae Rafael Sabatini Bad 











WRITERS! 


For expert typing, revision or criticism 
send your manuscripts to 
THE MONTCLAIR EDITORIAL 
STUDIO 


850 Newport Street, Denver, Colo. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 


corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 

















TYPEWRITING AT YOUR 
SERVICE 


MSS., 40c per M words; Poetry, 2c per line. 
Send manuscripts and any specifications to 


EDWARD T. MARKET 
R. F. D. No. 2, Wampum, Penna. 


























Enclosed Please. Find 
"4 3 HECK? 























Do You Get Replies Like This? 


receive the well-known re 
py DP mag have difficulties in a ~—wp *s their material. We make an 
study of markets and market conditions. 


ms Ba ove. S 
' Complete line of Writer’s supplies. 


THE B-B SERVICE CO., 995 E. Rich St., Columbus, Ohio 


fon slip time after time? — — 
ni 


ous BUSINESS “ro SELL 
mall Reading Fee of wt. 00 regardless of length of 
licate idea something new. Ask for our fa. X., 


“The House of New Ideas”’ 
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PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR CANADIAN, $2.85; 
FOREIGN, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A 

















“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations” 


Romance, humor, trag- 
edy, adventure, mystery 
—every phase of real 
and story life are cov- 
ered in this remarkable 
book by Georges Polti. 


Do : you long to thrill your readers—including 
editors—with new and unexpected situations; to 
become a master of suspense, surprise, intrigue, 
etc.? “The 36 Dramatic Situations” analyzes for 
Sa all possible situations. Written by the famous 

rench author, it is a complete and reliable guide 
to situations to use, how and where. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this book’s help, you can grip your readers 
with tense, dramatic situations—make them follow 
your story, play or scenario breathlessly, eagerly 
awaitin a its deen pes Send for this wonderful 

book— Y—and watch your acceptances in- 
crease. Chath. bound; $1.50, postpaid. 








P WRITER'S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I Gentlemen: Please send me “The 86 Dramatic Situ- 
ations,” for which I enclose $1.50 (M. O., check or 
J currency). 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 


Kodakery, Illustrated Magazine for Amateur 
Photographers, 343 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Editor, K. W. Williams. Issued monthly; 5c a 
copy; 60c a year; two years for $1.00. “We are 
in need of instructive and inspirational photo- 
graphic stories illustrated with Kodak pictures. 
No poems are used. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks and payment made on ac- 
ceptance. Rate of payment depends entirely on 
merits of story.” 





Progressive Baker, Fourth and Market Sts., 
San Francisco, Calif. W. -R. Rhoades, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
are not at the present time soliciting manuscripts. 
Some time after the first of the year, we will 
begin paying from one to five dollars for ideas, 
expressed in 100 or so words, which would help 
retail bakers’ business. Manuscripts are reported 
on at once and payment made on publication. 
Rates of payment vary.” 

The Ohio Teacher, 71 E. State St., Columbus, 
Ohio. Dr. Henry G. Williams, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We do not 
purchase manuscripts, but have an abundance of 
fine’ material offered us for publication. We want 
manuscripts bearing upon current educational is- 
sues, school management, methods of teaching, 
school administration, etc. Educational poems 
and photographs are used. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on promptly.” 








The Home Magazine, Box 912, Nashville, Tenn. 
Editor, J. J.. Mullowney. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
short stories—1,000 to 1,500 words; short inspira- 
tional poems; short articles telling how to make 
money at home in spare time. Manuscripts are 
reported on promptly. We are paying in subscrip- 
tions, on acceptance.” 





Nugents, 1225 Broadway, New York City. Clin- 
ton G. Harris, Editor. Issued weekly ; 25c a copy; 
$6.00 a year. “Ours is a specialized trade paper 
circulated only in the women’s, misses’ and chil- 
dren’s apparel field. We are interested only in 
stories and articles on store management and 
sales promotion, etc., personnel changes and store 
removals, open up and expansion. Photographs 
are also accepted. Manuscripts are reported on 
immediately and payment is made on publication, 
at the rate of one cent a word for feature articles 
and thirty-five cents for fifty words, for all ma- 
terial less than one column.” 


Musical America, 501 Fifth Ave. New York 
City. Editor, Milton Weil. Issued weekly; 1l5c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We consider only articles 
on musical subjects, preferably feature stories. 
We do not care for essays on the esthetics of 






















music for the usual rhapsodies of the ‘Music- 
Solace for the Weary’ type. No poems are used. 
Manuscripts are reported on within a fortnight 
and payment made on publication, at the rate of 
$3.50 a column (about 500 words) ; articles of un- 
usual+ worth, $25 to $35.” 





The Photo-Miniature, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
John A. Tennant, Editor. Issued monthly; 40c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use plain, practical 
little monographs on photographic subjects, work- 
ing methods and formulas; severely condensed, 
but thoroughly interesting in treatment, about 
12,000 words. It is always better to consult the 
editor or submit an outline before sending manu- 
scripts. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
to three weeks, and $50 paid for good material.” 





Radio Digest, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, E. E. Plummer. Issued semi-month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in need 
of serials running from 30,000 to 40,000 words 
in length; modern romance, especially flapper 
love and adventure. Radio angles should be 
avoided. Photographs of radio artists, but no 
technical apparatus are accepted. Manuscripts 
are reported on within three weeks and payment 
made on publication.” 





Johnson Publishing Company, 81 E. Madison 

t., Chicago, Il]. “Manuscripts are wanted on the 
subjects given below. If you have good ideas 
for booklets, send us your plan first, before writ- 
ing same, and we will give same consideration. 
Manuscripts written on the subjects below must 
be written on sheets 6x9 in size, must contain 
300 to 400 words to the page and forty pages 
in length. Subjects: Mental telepathy, Psychol- 
ogy, How to win the girl you love, How to 
acquire personality, How to box, How to 
wrestle, How to gain weight, How to reduce 
easily, Detective work (a short course on shadow- 
ing, finger-print work, and the duties of a detec- 
tive), How to swim, Mind reading, How to love, 
What love is, Moneymaking plans, Turkey rais- 
ing, Poultry raising, Raising rabbits, Horoscope, 
How two can live as cheaply as one, How to be 
happy when married, Sex facts, How to be beau- 
tiful, Winning the man you love, Writing photo- 
plays, How to sell short stories, Writing and 
selling poems, Writing for the newspapers, Song- 
writing for profit, Syndicating your manuscripts, 
How to be physically fit, Plays for the amateur, 
How to be popular, Vaudeville acts, Monologues, 
How to be a success, How to sell, How to start 
a business of your own, Radio amateur operators’ 
information book, How to play the saxophone, 
How to play the piano, How to play the guitar, 
How to play the violin, How to play the har- 
monica, How to play the mandolin, and How to 
be a movie critic. Address all manuscripts, post- 
age fully paid, to Johnson Publishing Co.” 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Young Thesealiar | Co 


iy 654 W. Randolph St., 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Correctly Copied by Experienced Typist. 
10c per page, which includes one carbon 
copy. Can furnish references. 

KATE S. PHILLIPS 
5327 Cornell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Expert Work — Reasonable Prices 
Manuscripts and poems typed and revised. Expert 
work at reasonable rates. Envelope and circular 
addressing. Prompt service. 
STRASBURG STENOGRAPHIC Co. 
Strasburg, II. 











WRITERS—AN INTRODUCTION 
You are in actual need of the sincere, helpful service we offer; 
and to introduce that service we will type your manuscript, edit it, 
and give you a searching candid criticism for 60c per thousand 
words. Just a get acquainted offer; try us and you will stay 


with us. 
DUDLEY-EVANS 


20 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 











AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Highest class manuscript copying at 50c per thou- 
sand words, in accordance with editorial standards. 
Poems, 2c per line. 

ANNIE STICKNEY 
13806 Hamilton Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 











AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words; poems Ic per line. 
FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
538 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 











YOU 


will surely find it profitable to advertise in our 
columns if you have any particular service or 
product to offer writers. Write to Advertising 
Manager of WRITER’S DIGEST for rates. 
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First Impression 
Is What Counts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 


ENVELOPES 





now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good °quality-——that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


Le eliceeentitaesti ocean neeaticmendlienemedienesediiteneenelitames=amea=tcaesatacmn 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $......... 


Lginisdoump's sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 


WRITING AND SELLING 
FEATURE STORIES 
(Continued from page 14) 


nanas.” And then you could go on to show 
what that bright and daring idea led to, 
thereby teliing one of the most thrilling 
romances of American commerce. Or, ap- 
proaching the story from another angle, you 
could open with a kid in the slums, on a 
hot summer day, saying, “Muvver, gimme 
a penny for a banana.” 

A good deal of exposition is often neces- 
sary and unavoidable in writing a feature, 
but you should have just as little as possi- 
ble. Like a short story, you should tell it 
by incident and dialogue very largely, keep- 
ing the dramatic eye and working for a 
single big effect ; and, also like a short story, 
you should not put all your big apples on 
the top of the basket. You should save a 
few of them for the bottom, so that you 
will part friends with your reader. Noth- 
ing is more distressing than an otherwise 
good feature story which just “peters out” 
instead of having a kick in the hind-end, 
like a mule. 


You don’t want any frills in writing a 
feature. Good, plain English, terse, straight- 
forward, vigorous, and colloquial—that is 
the best style from the selling point of view, 
as it is from the literary. No amount of 
“fine writing” will put over a feature which 
isn’t “meaty,” though it may occasionally 
put over a weak short story or a skimpy 
sketch. An editor asks, “What have you 
got?” when you hand him a feature—not, 
“How well can you write?” He seems to 
take it for granted that anybody can write 
well enough to write a feature, which is a 
monstrous illusion. Anyhow, he won’t take 
a skeleton because it is tricked out in glad 
rags. He wants meat on the bones. There- 
fore, those literary ladies and gentlemen 
who concern themselves more about how 
they write than about what they write—an 
appalling multitude no man can number— 
had better steer clear of writing features. 
They will save themselves disappointment 
by choosing epic poems instead, for they 
will hardly cheat themselves with the hope 
that the epics may be published. They will 
be content to write them for their own en- 
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joyment and the more doubtful pleasure of 
cornered relatives and friends who cannot 
escape. But they would expect the features 
to be printed, and that would be sad. 


The selting of features is a highly tech- 
nical business. The writer who does not 
know the ropes is likely to go far astray 
unless he employs an experienced and re- 
putable agent. If he attacks the magazines, 
he will probably drive his pigs to the wrong 
market, for a magazine editor does not say, 
“Pigs is pigs” when it comes to features; 
he wants a particular breed of porker. And 
if the writer bombards the newspapers in 
his home city, or even in Chicago, Boston, 
New York City, and other great newspaper 
centres, he is up against the grisiy fact that 
they buy nearly all their feature stuff from 
syndicates whose very names he may never 
have heard. 


These syndicates are good and steady 
markets for features and filler stuff when 
once you get into intimate touch with them. 
Their prices are not high, as compared with 
those paid by the magazines, but they will 
take a lot of stuff, week in and week out, 
from writers whom they can trust to hit 
their formula. It is not easy. If editorial 
comment and the propagandist tinge must 
be avoided in all features, syndicate stuff— 
which goes, perhaps, to five hundred news- 
papers of every shade of opinion, scattered 
all over the country—must be absolutely 
bomb-proof to everybody’s pet prejudice. 
A syndicate feature must be equally accept- 
able, or at least innocuous, to Ku Kluxers, 
Roman Catholics, Salvationists, bootleggers, 
women’s club presidents, pugilists, Meth- 
odist bishops, modern flappers, stern minor 
prophets, who think the flapper is no better 
than she ought to be, Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Socialists, Mexicans, Japs, Califor- 
nian native sons and daughters, German- 
Americans, Mayflower scions who cherish 
their English family tree, “Hunkies” who 
have just learned in night school how to 
spell out the letters, and all the rest of the 
hundred millions. 


And if you think that’s an easy kind sn 
story to write, just try it. 
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SOMITE THING 


DIFFERENT 


“Quality: Typing Ser 








Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 
50c per 1000 words. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed, 50c 
per 1000, including carbon copy. Poems, 2c per line. 
Bond paper. Minor corrections made, if desired. 
Electrical and mechanical engineering manuscripts 
typed at special rates. 


GURNEY DAVENPORT 


Box 7, Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Sell your manuscript by having it properly typed_in 
the form required by editors. Rates for typing, 75c 
per thousand words or part thereof; poetry, 5c a 
line. Carbon copy. Spelling corrected if requested. 
Write for particulars. 


H. S. COLLIER 


Box 36, Gallatin, Tenn. 











STORIES WANTED 


AN AUTHOR’S SECRETARY will market your 
story, 10% commission. Expert typing, 50c thousand 
words; carbon copy; markets free. Special rate for 
criticism, analysis. 


JOE KOMO 


P. O. Box 1021, Chicago, IIl. 











An experienced writer, author of “That 
Darn Kid,” “A Pal of Flint Sanders,” etc., 
will accept for analytical criticism, at a 
moderate fee, a limited number of manu- 
scripts. Write 

R. CRAIG CHRISTENSEN 
58-56 Maspeth Ave., Maspeth, L. I., N. Y. 














Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 57) 





YOU REALLY NEED 
Our wonderful Course “Scenario Secrets” 
meee * you never write 3 Scenans, its The Gideon, 140 S. Dearborn St, Chicago, Til. 


marvelous new method makes you a master ee : 
of plot-building quickly. It makes you Editor, A. B. T. Morris. Issued monthly; 10c 


overcome the common weakness in visual- a copy; $1.00 a year. “We accept none but Chris- 
izing. It will open your eyes to the powers tian topics. Poems and photographs along this 
of rhetoric not taught in books. Besides line are also used. No payment is made for 


teaching the photoplay thoroughly, it trains contributions.” 
you in the nine other kinds of scenarios 


that are little known yet, and so are not Mins ; 
oversupplied. You wiil be delighted with The Michigan Business Farmer, Mt. Clemens, 


the efficiency of this method. You can get Mich. Editor, Milton Grinnell. Issued bi-weekly ; 








it complete this month for only $3. 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We are in the market 
EFFICIENCY CO. mostly for agricultural stories referring to Mich- 
College Station, Raleigh, N. C. igan and its farms. Few stories with much set- 





ting. Photographs are accepted from subscribers. 
Manuscripts are reported on within a week and 
payment made 10th of month following, at the 
rate of one-half cent a word.” 


Mystery Stories Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y. Editor, H. E. 


Maule. Issued 10th and 25th of each month; 25c 


2 
Are in Demand a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use short stories of 


from 4,000 to 10,000 words, novelettes, complete 




















wittere of This fascinating “ype, of pad — novels and serials dealing with adventure, mys- 
ane mag . a ood Paying market. tery, the outdoors, the high seas, sport, business, 
arolyn elis 00) escri ec ow, is one oO o H ‘ 

the most complete expositions ever written on struggle and conflict in the West, the North, and 
this subject. The author has sold more mystery all parts of the world—preferably with a modern 

stories perhaps than eny other living writer. rather than a historical setting. Plot and action, 


Th T } 2 } t} a minor love interest, strong masculine appeal and 
e 1iec queo e entire absence of any sex element constitute, in 
general, the editorial policy. Manuscripts are 


MYSTERY STORY reported on within ten days and payment made on 


By CAROLYN WELLS acceptance. 








Mystery yg oul 
































eo = ~y : Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. Editors, 
ond the tense situations, S. Roscoe Fawcett and Jack Smalley. Issued 
The Technique bis ove Gedeative per- monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We publish 
of the | BF CE short stories up to 6,000 words, novelettes 15,000 
whole commredtion is words, serials 45,000 to 60,000 words. Any set- 
MYSTERY STORY § the pict bandied in an ting is allowed so long as the tale is of adventure I 
or wag. 9 check Ss - b Ww f d W. r 
going to be forthcoming. type, Dut esterns are preferred. e are not 
Some Subjects buying detective stories. Love interest is not for- l 
This Book bidden, neither is it required, but should at most 1 
Treats be merely incidental to the tale. Particular need I 
The Passion for Bolt- at present is for cow-country stories by writers I 
ing Mysteries; Ghost who know their subject. No imitations will be d 
Stories; Detective Sto- : : . 
ries; the Real Detee- accepted, so stick to the subject you are most I 
EES ite'e Wor Work: Dedudion familiar with. A few biographical features, if e 
Bal _faed a ce ne r Taam: the photos are good, will be accepted. We report Ww 
the se Teme the 8 Plot; on manuscripts within two weeks and pay on ac- je 
ne ee ae ee pitt ceptance at the rate of one and a half cent a er 
” in 
Let This Book Show YouHowto- || “°* st 
succeed in this inviting field as Carolyn Wells has. You can 
ess fll, tne information Ge ore & Oe tek. Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines Iowa. 
Se eee ee en ee Editor, Chesla C. Sherlock. Issued monthly; 10c 
wT cndeee 63 CL. rd pte = na) ‘yea, pias a copy; 60c a year. “We can use short articles 
wad dm se of “The ‘Technique of on backyard gardening, lawn-making, landscap- M 
ing; experiences in building, decorating, cooking, pu 
Nome .......+. PPrrerrerrrrririiiierT tire t ite etc. We do not accept fiction. Photographs are tic 
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ance, at the rate of one cent a word.” 























The Chicago Producers, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. “We are in need of stories from 
500 to 10,000 words in length, poems of all lengths, 
articles of any length, and other manuscripts that 
may prove of interest to us.” 


Tales of Temptation, which will be issued dur- 
ing the coming fall by Romance Publishers, 1619 
Sansam St., Philadelphia, Pa., will be pleased to 
consider stories which fall within the scope of 
its title (which is self-explanatory). “We desire 
terse, crisp, well-written stories of the tempta- 
tions of women, preferably with a highly emo- 
tional love element therein, stressing that ‘the 
right way is the best way.’ We would like to 
see stories in which the action begins in the first 
paragraph and continues until the end. Senti- 
mental verse up to sixteen lines will also be 
used. Fiction may range from 2,500 to 5,000 
words. We may occasionally use a novelette of 
15,000 to 20,000 words. Payment will be made 
at the rate of one-half cent a word and up, and 
will be made on scheduled date each month, irre- 
spective of date of publication of material.” 


The Tanager, Grinnell, Iowa. Editor, Wayne 
Gard. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. “Not re- 
stricted as to contributors, but especially inter- 
ested in the work of mid-western writers. We 
publish short stories, poems, essays, character 
sketches and articles on contemporary authors 
and on topics of current interest. No photo- 
graphs are used. We do not pay for manu- 
scripts.” 


The Dental Forum, P. O. Box 1116, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. George L. Roth, Editor. “Ours is a com- 
paratively new, highly illustrated periodical, al- 
ready recognized as one of the outstanding pub- 
lications in the field of dental literature. We are 
in the market for articles by Dentists, Dental 
Hygienists, Dental Assistants, Laboratory Owners, 
Laboratory Technicians, and any others in the 
dental field. At present we are: not interested 
in lay articles of any kind. Will accept dental 
experiences written in fiction style, interviews 
with prominent men in the profession, and sub- 
jects of an historical nature pertaining to men and 
events in dentistry. We are especially inteersted 
in. technical articles with photographs showing 
steps of construction.” 


Home Occupations, 706 Observatory Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. “On account of the death of the 
publisher, this magazine has suspended publica- 
tion. All authors who have submitted manuscripts 
to this magazine will be favored with return of 
same, upon receipt of postage to cover.” 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION?P 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is %5c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th St., New York City. 








“SUCCESS IS YOURS” 


IF YOU WANT IT 


Whatever you want (within reason) can be had, if you go after it 
in the right way. I have prepared a booklet which tells how to over- 
come many obstacles. It will cost you 50 cents and it’s worth many 
times more. Write today. 


Address KERBER 
Suite 5, 1782 Coventry Rd., Cleveland, O. 











WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 
offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 


comers, ¢ etc. ce on profit-sharing basis; aleo Criticism 
and Sales Service, 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











ARE YOUR HANDS TIEDP 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line ,.. if you knew how? 

My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 


OOK PRINTING 


Large or small editions of books attractively produced. 
a. scenario copywriting service. Complete printing 
and imine pS ety for writers including assist- 


ance. Revising and ——. tstaff. Write for book and 
ome wdetes rices. Sen 7 Ask for FREE COPY of 
our 


Cokins in on Talent,” a useful book for writers. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 Years. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22. 


























ENT A TYPEWRITER any nace 
Ir You Pay Irs Vatue In Rent, We Give 
MacnHine FREE - Catalogue Free - 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Suite 144, 339 Fifth Avenue. PITTSBURGH. PA. |} 

















In answering advertisements, please 
say you saw it in Wrirter’s Dicgst. 














Not a school--no courses or books 

to sell, You are just as capable 

of writing acceptable stories as 

thousands of successful writers. 

f Original plots and ideas are what 

is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 

Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
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MENT, CIRCULATION, ET 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
the WRITER'S DIGEST, published monthly at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for October 1, 1926. 
State of Ohio, County of Hamilton, ss 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared G. J. Weber, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of the WRITER’S 
DIGEST and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reserve of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


STATEMENT OF THE ee ate MANAGE- 


Publisher—Edward Rosenthal.............. Cincinnati, O. 

Editor—A. M. Schuckman.............+++- Cincinnati, O. 

Managing Editor—A. M. Schuckman....... Cincinnati, O. 

Business Manager—G. J. Weber........... Cincinnati, O. 
2. That the owner is: 

Edward Rosenthal... ....6ccccccccscccccces Cincinnati, O. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in the cases where the stockholders or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for which such trustee is acting. 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state 
ments embracing afhant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


G. J. WEBER, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-third 
day of September, 1926. A. M. SCHONEBERGER. 


[Seal] (My commission expires Dec. 28, 1927.) 





Don’t Miss 
An Evening with Morley Roberts 


By E. L. CHICANOT 


in our December issue 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE 
SHOULDER 


(Continued from page 25) 


average newspaper experience can readily 
enough turn out saleable non-fiction for 
trade magazines. To write a good, saleable 
fiction story of 5,000 words would take a 
week or more of an experienced writer’s 
time, giving that story his whole time and 
attention, unless he is an unusually prolific 
writer. But 5,000 words of saleable non- 
fiction could be written by this same writer 
in a single day, so in the case of the average 
contributor who has as yet to establish his 
reputation, it is in non-fiction that the real 
profits lay. 


The principal fault I have to find with 
the special articles submitted me is that 
they are on hackneyed topics, telling over 
and over again the same story that has 
been told a dozen, or even a hundred times 
before. Obviously, such _ stories are 
promptly returned to their authors. 

“Why so many beginning writers will 
choose to waste their time on these hack- 
neyed subjects is utterly beyond my com- 
prehension, when it is just as easy to gather 
the data and write an article about some 
topic that every other Tom, Dick and Harry 
is not writing about also. 


Another serious fault with these manu- 
scripts is that they are theoretical. What 
the trade journal editor wants is practice, 
not theory, and until writers bring them- 
selves to a realization of this fact they are 
wasting their time and the editors time as 
well by submitting such stories. Tell some- 
thing in these articles that some merchant 
has successfully done, and tell it in a man- 
ner that will benefit other merchants in that 
same line of endeavor. Don’t put into your 
story this merchant’s theories on the busi- 
ness of merchandising, but put in his suc- 
cessful practices, things he has actually 
done to better his business, and tell it in 
such a manner that some other merchant in 
that field can use. the same methods with 
equal success: -Then, if you have chosen 
an unhackneyed topic to write about, you 
will have a mighty good chance of selling 
your story. 
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Finally, lack of neatness and precision in 


the preparing of such stories constitutes 
still another glaring fault. Many of those 
I receive, and I presume other editors have 
the same experience, would drive a saint to 
distraction. Instantly I open a manuscript 
and perceive that it is un-neat and un-at- 
tractive I am prejudiced against it, and this 
will ofttimes affect my decision as regards 
its acceptance or non-acceptance. 





SCRIPT OR SCRAP’T? 
By H. R. Moore 


An Adirondack Mountain home? 
Yes, that does appeal to me. 

And again, I’d like a cottage 
Beside the deep blue sea. 

I’d like to own an auto 
With cylinders twelve in line, 

And possession of a-yacht or two, 
I think that would be fine. 

I will admit that with these things 
In pleasure I’d be wrapt, 

And I’d produce some manuscript 
Which wouldn’t be manuscrapt. 





TWO FRIENDS 
By Fiosstz FaitH SHEAD 


I had two friends who scribbled verse, 
Though you might call it something worse, 
Yet it expressed their yearning 

They wrote and wrote, and wrote some more 
The shop-worn phrases o’er and o’er, 

And kept the night-lamps burning. 


They studied all the “writer’s tips” 
And gathered in rejection slips— 

Enough to fill a furnace; 

They fluttered in so thick and fast 
That one of them gave up at last— 
For rhyme I'll call her Bernice. 


The other one, I’ll call her Dot, 

She hunted up a critic’s shop 

And learned where she was slippin’ ; 
Then she went at it with a will, 

I’m glad to say she’s writing still, 
And her first book’s a pippin. 
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Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 


As in the ordinary 
dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 
alphabetical order ac- 
cording to the letter 
they begin with, in 
this Rhyming Diction- 
ary they follow each 
other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with a are 
-]| placed first in this 
©. 1 book, instead of all 
{| words that begin with 
5 @ as in the regular 
“a| dictionary. 
me, To illustrate, let us 
Se?) suppose that the writer 

of a 4 or song has 
Cloth bound, 706 pages. ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
pension, discussion, and many others. If the word 
be night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 





WALKER’S 


RHYMING 
DICTIONARY 















1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Ame $2.00 a 
year. By using the coupon now, you can secure 
both for only $3.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send me Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
entire year, all for $8.50, postpaid. I enclose this 
amount. (M. O., currency or check acceptable.) 




















Not a school--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 

f Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
the WRITER'S DIGEST, published monthly at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for October 1, 1926. 
State of Ohio, County of Hamilton, ss 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared G. J. Weber, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of the WRITER’S 
DIGEST and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reserve of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher—Edward Rosenthal.............. Cincinnati, O. 

Editor—A. M. Schuckman................- Cincinnati, O. 

Managing Editor—A. M. Schuckman....... Cincinnati, O. 

Business Manager—G. J. Weber........... Cincinnati, O. 
2. That the owner is: 

Wacend Rasttliah sé os 6ick sesh siccces Cincinnati, O. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in the cases where the stockholders or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for which such trustee is acting. 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afhant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


G. J. WEBER, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-third 
day of September, 1926. A. M. SCHONEBERGER. 


[Seal] (My commission expires Dec. 28, 1927.) 
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STRAIGHT FROM THE 
SHOULDER 


(Continued from page 25) 


average newspaper experience can readily 
enough turn out saleable non-fiction for 
trade magazines. To write a good, saleable 
fiction story of 5,000 words would take a 
week or more of an experienced writer’s 
time, giving that story his whole time and 
attention, unless he is an unusually prolific 
writer. But 5,000 words of saleable non- 
fiction could be written by this same writer 
in a single day, so in the case of the average 
contributor who has as yet to establish his 
reputation, it is in non-fiction that the real 
profits lay. 


The principal fault I have to find with 
the special articles submitted me is that 
they are on hackneyed topics, telling over 
and over again the same story that has 
been told a dozen, or even a hundred times 
before. Obviously, such stories are 
promptly returned to their authors. 
“Why so many beginning writers will 
choose to waste their time on these hack- 
neyed subjects is utterly beyond my com- 
prehension, when it is just as easy to gather 
the data and write an article about some 
topic that every other Tom, Dick and Harry 
is not writing about also. 


Another serious fault with these manu- 
scripts is that they are theoretical. What 
the trade journal editor wants is practice, 
not theory, and until writers bring them- 
selves to a realization of this fact they are 
wasting their time and the editors time as 
well by submitting such stories. Tell some- 
thing in these articles that some merchant 
has successfully done, and tell it in a man- 
ner that will benefit other merchants in that 
same line of endeavor. Don’t put into your 
story this merchant’s theories on the busi- 
ness of merchandising, but put in his suc- 
cessful practices, things he has actually 
done to better his business, and tell it in 
such a manner that some other merchant in 
that field can use. the same methods with 
equal success: -Then, if you have chosen 
an unhackneyed topic to write about, you 
will have a mighty good chance of selling 
your story. 
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Finally, lack of neatness and precision in 
the preparing of such stories constitutes 
still another glaring fault. Many of those 
I receive, and I presume other editors have 
the same experience, would drive a saint to 
distraction. Instantly I open a manuscript 
and perceive that it is un-neat and un-at- 
tractive I am prejudiced against it, and this 
will ofttimes affect my decision as regards 
its acceptance or non-acceptance. 





SCRIPT OR SCRAP’T? 
By H. R. Moore 





An Adirondack Mountain home? 
Yes, that does appeal to me. 
And again, I’d like a cottage 
Beside the deep blue sea. 
I’d like to own an auto 
With cylinders twelve in line, 
_ And possession of a-yacht or two, 
I think that would be fine. 
I will admit that with these things 
In pleasure I’d be wrapt, 
And I’d produce some manuscript 
| Which wouldn’t be manuscrapt. 





TWO FRIENDS 


By F Lossre FairH SHEAD 


I had two friends who scribbled verse, 
Though you might call it something worse, 
Yet it expressed their yearning 

They wrote and wrote, and wrote some more 
The shop-worn phrases o’er and o’er, 

And kept the night-lamps burning. 





They studied all the “writer’s tips” 
And gathered in rejection slips— 

Enough to fill a furnace ; 

They fluttered in so thick and fast 
That one of them gave up at last— 
For rhyme I'll call her Bernice. 


The other one, I'll call her Dot, 

She hunted up a critic’s shop 

And learned where she was slippin’ ; 
Then she went at it with a will, 

I’m glad to say she’s writing still, 
And her first book’s a pippin. 
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Save a Dollar 


ON THIS MOST USEFUL OF 
ALL RHYMING DICTIONARIES-- 


Walker’s 
Rhyming 
Dictionary 


This big, 706-page Rhyming Dictionary is 
the most helpful book for writers of verse 
and songs ever published. The whole Eng- 
lish language is arranged according to the 
termination of each word. (Also useful in 
devising salable cross-word puzzles.) 


As in the ordinary 
dictionary, words fol- 
low each other in 
WALKER’S alphabetical order ac- 

oy to the oe 

they egin with, in 
RHYMING this a agnor 

ary they follow eac 
DICTIONARY other according to the 
letters they end with. 
All words, therefore, 
that end with a are 
»| placed first in this 
‘1 book, instead of all 
‘ii words that begin with 
eia@ as in the regular 
Wu] dictionary. 









Si To illustrate, let us 
4 suppose that the writer 
of a poem or song has 
Cloth bound, 706 pages. ended a line with the 
word extension. He 
wants a suitable rhyming word. He turns to his 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and immediately finds 
ascension, descension, dimension, to pension, sus- 
pension, discussion, and many others. If the word 
be night, we have height, fight, might, plight, light, 
fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, kite, bite, etc. 








1 Yr’s. Subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, and Rhyming Dictionary 


ALL FOR $3.50 


The regular price of Walker’s rn ing Diction- 
ary alone is $2.50, and of Writers’ Digest, $2.00 a 
pone: By using the coupon now, you can secure 
oth for only $3.50, saving a dollar on an unbeat- 
able combination that every writer needs. 


DOLLAR-SAVING COUPON—CLIP NOW 


WRITERS’ DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send me Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary and enter 


(or extend) ait subscription for Writers’ Digest an 
entire year, | al = $3.50, postpaid. I enclose this 


amount. (M. O., currency or check acceptable.) 

PURE: nc dinkece vesahercevendnewdewepeccnweunea® 
FFT Pe CORT SE TT Pee rere eee Ceo 
DO 65 eas coc ssenaeteeeuisans DOs 5 sis'se sds wks 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


TH magazine sec- 
tion and special 
columns of our mod- 
ern newspapers offer 
an unlimited field to 
the ambitious writer. 
Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
surround him daily 






HOW 10 SYNDICATE 





work to exceptional 
profit. 

There is practically 
no limit to the choice 
of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 

This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 

If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW--- 


{ WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
§ 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Cloth-bound ; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


I 

I 

! GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, , Post- I 
| paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” for | 
iad which I enclose $1. i 
I i 
UN 5s oe odd ck id kde oS Kbn' oe Wags cae euasbiduiees 1 
i i 
| WOON: OF Bie is sec cc scncvosecn Seer er eeeeeesercens 
i 

LES ae rt Peer ree Bt cape cehaceckcks | 


can turn a few hours’ 


THE MECHANICS OF HUMOR 
(Continued from page 29) 


can vary in foot-length from the lines in 
the other pair, they can have, say, three 
iambic feet, while lines two and four can 
have two feet, though this latter pair should 
never have more feet, for reasons of rhythm, 
than lines one and three. For the beginner, 
however, we would suggest that the first 
few efforts be confined to strict regularity 
throughout: if one has three iambs in the 
first and third lines he would best use three 
iambs in each of the other lines. Later on 
one can add variations. 

The jingle is not a form that should be 
looked down upon. Humorists of all time 
have found in it an excellent medium for 
fun. Gellet Burgess’s purple cow lines, 
which brought him undying fame, was a 
jingle of four lines. So great a master of 
humorous verse as Arthur Guiterman in- 
dulges in it frequentty, as in his recent 
jingle : 

When from his stecd the Prince of Wales is hurled 

Before the eyes of all the gaping world, 


How soon to England's hopeful heir is known 
“The fierce white light that beats about the thrown!’ 


Having written the jingle, though, the 
next important problem is to sell it, as well 
as other short humor miscellaney, a theme 
which we will take up next. 





THE VALUE OF DIALOGUE 
(Continued from page 31) 


one told from the author-narrator viewpoint, 
as the introduction of the personality of the 
narrator will in some measure take the place 
of conversation. 

But no hard and fast rule can he given. 
It all depends upon the character of the 
story and the method in which it is to be 
developed. But one thing should be guarded 
against, the danger of so overloading with 
narrative and description that the reader 
tires of waiting for action and forthe direct 
presentation of his characters by that and 
by dialogue. : 





FOOTNOTE ~ 
Noah Webster, author of the Dictionary, 
or How One Word Led to Another.—Vir- 
ginia Reel. 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors, 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
i imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot--—tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work, If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets, If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 
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Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 


Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 


follows: 
2000 words OF 1698.'.....cccccsoeves -$1.00 
2000 to FOGG WOPER.. 6... ccwccscccss Be 
2000 to 3000 words.............. . 3.00 
3000 to 4000 words. . ae ania kis, Ge 
4000 to 5000 words.. Pe a 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000, 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: ‘5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is’75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies, 











NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“TI like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. -» Warren, Pa, 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Will You Give $5 for $100? 


O* COURSE, every student of the “IDEAL” COUKSE in Short Story Writing or 
News Writing is not going to sell his or her first manuscript for $100, the very 


first time n ailed ; but we claim that if you have been stumbling along in a rut, 
making dain s, doing things the wrong way, submitting a to editors and 
publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be don that the “IDEAL” 
Course will set you rig] Your chance for receiving a check for $50, $100—or $500 
ill be doubled when you have once learned the fundamentals of successful writing 


A Genuine $7 Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 


the WRITER’S DIGES'! is $2.00 wea for ascend acceptance you 
ay have your choice of any one of the two “Ideal” Courses described below, 


Senietione with a full year’s subscription to the WRIT R'S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 
subscription will be extended for one year from 


¢ . . 
subscription to 


If you are already a subscriber, your 
J ’ 

present date of expiration. 

contained in these “Ideal” Courses will 


to 


A review below, 
_ } ] 1 ? s1? + 1 ee On . + “ a P = ” 
convince you that t are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade 


the “university 
“IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 


First Essentials of Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion. 
Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 

How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 
Write About the Things You Know. Characters. 

Themes Are Everywhere. 17. How the Short-Story Differs from 
Importance of Good Titles. Other Forms of Fiction. 
Beginning the Story. 18. Stories that People Want. 
Writing the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot. 
Plot—Suspense—Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand. 

How to Handle Emotion. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 
Describing the Characters. 22. How to be Original. 

How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 
Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 

How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN MAIL COUPON TODAY 
NEWS-WRITING AND THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

CORRESPONDENCE 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Field enclose $5 (P. O. Order or personal check) for whicl 


\ Promising 
What News Is hy return m postpaid, THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


}. News Sources, 


How to Handle the Story oe 
How to Get the Story t Also enter my subscription for on r to THE WRITER’S 
the Paper. mere 
Newspaper Correspos dence DIGEST 
How to Handle “ a 

. General Instructior 
Expressions to ‘Avoid 


. Branches of Correspondence 


Correspondence as a Bread 


Winner 











